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E doubt whether any large proportion of the 

W general British public were greatly interested 
in the most important event of the past week— 

the news that Montenegro had decided at the eleventh 
hour to evacuate Scutari. That it was the most im- 
portant event of the week no one who has considered 
the likely consequences of an Austrian invasion of 
Albania will deny. But the Englishman in the street 
has not considered those consequences, for the simple 
reason that he does not know anything about them. 
When the newspapers—which, it must be admitted, have 
done what they could to convince him of the importance 
of the crisis—tell him that Armageddon is about to be 
realised he accepts the warning much as he accepts the 
original prophecy regarding that mighty disaster, and 
It is not that he is 
unintelligent or even unimaginative ; it is merely that 
he refuses to regard the affairs of Albania, or, for that 
matter, of Europe generally, as any concern of his until 
they are proved to be so by the logic of actual events. 


* * 


This attitude may not do him credit, but there it is ; 
and it is based, consciously or unconsciously, on the 
undeniable fact that, with the not very important excep- 
tion of the Crimean War, the quarrels of Europe have 
not directly affected his interests for a century past. 
It is this complete indifference of the average elector 
with regard to everything covered by that mysterious 


phrase “* foreign affairs *’ that makes the British Foreign 
Office as independent of any sort of popular control as 
that of the most autocratic government in Europe. 
Even in Russia there is a public opinion which prevents 
the Foreign Minister from having the perfectly free hand 
that Sir Edward Grey enjoys. But in England there is 
no more a public opinion about European politics than 
there is a public opinion about the origin of cerebro- 
spinal meningitis. In our newspaper offices the duty of 
dealing with foreign affairs is recognised as the job of an 
‘“* expert,” and is left in his hands. Anyone may write 
about the Insurance Act, or the Education Bill, or Tariff 
Reform, but that to deal with the relations between this 
and other European countries requires the knowledge of 
a specialist is taken as a self-evident proposition. The 
ordinary educated Englishman is not even supposed to 
know anything about the matter. We have heard a 
great deal of late as to the need for securing fuller 
democratic control of foreign policy in this country. 
Various schemes have been propounded with the object 
of subjecting Sir Edward Grey to the sovereign authority 
of Parliament and, through Parliament, of the nation, 
but none of these schemes have offered any solution of 
the problem of how to make the nation take any interest 
whatever in foreign affairs. Yet until that problem is 
solved plans for the democratisation of the Foreign 
Office cannot lead at best to anything more than a trans- 
ference of power from the hands of a single man into the 
hands of a clique. 
* * 3K 

It was, of course, a foregone conclusion that Mr. 
Dickinson’s Suffrage Bill would be defeated. The reason 
for the defeat, if, indeed, it deserves to be called a reason, 
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was the resentment aroused in the breasts of some of 
our more timid legislators by the militant outrages of 
the past few months. The fact does no credit to the 
House of Commons, but it remains a fact. As Mr. 
Snowden pointed out in the course of the debate, “ it 
was possible to sympathise with the position of members 
who said they were not going to be intimidated ; but in 
taking up that attitude they were allowing themselves 
to be intimidated ; they were allowing themselves to be 
intimidated from doing what they believed to be right 
because one woman in a thousand had done something 
of which they disapproved.” But such is the House of 
Commons when it is deprived of the accustomed 
official guidance and allowed to exercise its own free 
and unfettered judgment. After all, perhaps the Party 
Whip is the dispensation of a wise Providence. 


* * * 


The argument that reform must wait until violence 
has subsided has not even the merit of originality. In 
the debates on the Reform Bill of 1831 it was used with 
great effect until it was pulverised by Macaulay in a 
speech which will still bear quotation : 


“What then, it is said, would you legislate in 
haste ? Would you legislate in times of great excite- 
ment concerning matters of such deep concern? Yes, 
sir, I would; and if any bad consequences should 
follow, let those be held responsible who . . . when 
there existed no excitement, refused to listen to any 
project of reform. . . . When few meetings were held, 
when few petitions were sent up to us, these politicians 
said, ‘ Would you alter a constitution with which the 
people are perfectly satisfied?’ ... Half the logic 
of misgovernment lies in this one sophistical dilemma : 
If the people are turbulent they are unfit for liberty ; 
if they are quiet they do not want liberty. I allow 
that hasty legislation is an evil. I allow that there 
are great objections to legislating in troubled times. 
But reformers are compelled to legislate fast because 
bigots will not legislate early.” 


It thus appears likely that the recent deserters of the 
women’s cause can find precedents for their attitude. 


* SS * 


The varying fortunes of Woman Suffrage in Parliament 
during the past forty years present a strange history. 
As long ago as 1870 a majority of 30 was recorded in the 
House of Commons in favour of the principle of votes for 
women. In 1897 it secured a majority of 71. In 1910 
the second reading of the Conciliation Bill was passed by 
a majority of 110. In 1911 on the same stage of another 
Bill the majority in favour rose to 167. In 1912 the 
Conciliation Bill was rejected by 14 votes, and last 
Tuesday Mr. Dickinson’s Bill was rejected by 47 votes. 
That is the history of the women’s cause in the House of 
Commons. Its history outside is quite another matter : 
no figures, of course, are available, but everyone knows 
that for every convinced suffragist in Great Britain ten 
years ago there are a dozen to-day. What would be the 
position ten years hence if the same sort of progress were 
to continue in the House and in the country we dare not 
think. But happily long before that the Liberal Govern- 





ment will have reaped the harvest of its coercion and 
made way for men whose principles do not debar them 
from other methods of dealing with discontent. In the 
meantime, however, we are in for trouble. The defeat of 
Mr. Dickinson’s Bill, however much expected, marks an 
epoch in the Suffrage movement. Hitherto it has been 
possible to hold out hopes of legislation from month to 
month and session to session, but now there remains no 
longer any practical possibility of any women obtaining 
votes during the life of the present Parliament. What 
effect the realisation of this fact will have on the militant 
and non-militant sections of the movement respectively 
is still to be seen. 


* * ss 


The Protestants of Ulster are said to be about to take 
the “ next step’; consequently the visit of Sir Edward 
Carson to Belfast next week is awaited with a good deal 
of interest. It is difficult to guess the precise nature of 
the views which the Ulster Unionist Council will then 
think proper to give out to the world ; but, obviously, 
the hour of the Provisional Government has not yet 
come. Some suggest that a few thousand Ulstermen 
should be landed in Lancashire ports and given instruc- 
tions to follow the signposts marked “ London”; once 
in London they should ask the way to Buckingham 
Palace, and proceed thither with their petition. The 
idea is not very brilliant, and seems to have been con- 
ceived outside of official circles; in any case it could 
hardly pass muster as the “* next step ” in a preconceived 
plan. We know that the Covenanters are in a serious 
temper, but whether they have political genius or even 
a flair for conspiracy is another question. Curiosity alone 
would prompt one to hope that they have either the one 
or the other, for the situation, if m nipulated by men of 
imagination, ought to produce an original chapter of 
Irish history. But it will be a disaster for Ireland 
generally if, before the moment arrives, a change of 
Government, or some such English event, should free the 
Covenanters from the necessity of proving that at least 
one section of Irishmen is not only willing but able to 
manage its own affairs out of its own resources. 


* * a 


Judgment was given in the House of Lords this week 
in an exceedingly important case relating to the powers 
of judges to control the publicity of the proceedings of 
their Courts. The original action was one for a declara- 
tion of nullity of marriage. The judge, on the request 
of one or both of the parties, decided that the case 
should be tried behind closed doors. Subsequently, 
after judgment had been given, the plaintiff showed a 
copy of the transcript of the shorthand notes of the 
evidence to two relatives of the defendant. For this 
act she was adjudged guilty of contempt of Court. 
Against this decision she appealed, but without success, 
to the Court of Appeal. Thence she carried the ease to 
the House of Lords, where she obtained a unanimous 
judgment in her favour, on the grounds not only that 
the lower Court had no authority to decree permanent 
secrecy, but that no judge has power to try and decide 
cases otherwise than in open Court, with three narrowly 
defined exceptions—namely, lunacy cases, cases relating 
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to wards in Chancery, and cases where publicity would 
itself defeat the ends of justice—as, for example, in an 
action regarding a secret process of manufacture. 

* * * 

The importance of the case lies in the fact that the 
growing practice of hearing certain cases in camera—not 
always harmful in itself—is symptomatic of a general 
tendency on the part of the Courts to usurp the functions 
of the legislature, and to encroach upon the constitutional 
liberties of the subject. We have grown so accustomed 
to those liberties that we are apt to forget their value, 
even their existence. In the course of his very wide 
and emphatic judgment, Lord Shaw stated that “ the 
grave and enlightened judgment of Hallam, in which 
he ranks the publicity of judicial proceedings even 
higher than the rights of Parliament as a guarantee of 
public security, is not likely to be forgotten.” But the 
fact is that it is forgotten, and that unless we take 
care to remember it, we shall wake up one day to find 
this most vital of all free civie rights gravely curtailed. 
Certain recent proceedings, which we discuss elsewhere 
in our columns this week, have shown that even a Liberal 
Government, when it finds itself in difficulties, is not 
unwilling to encourage, indeed to ask, a Court to stretch 
its legal powers as against private individuals. We hope 
that the Lord Chancellor, who concurred in the judg- 
ment, took note of Lord Shaw’s dictum that “ to remit 
the maintenance of constitutional rights to the region of 
judicial discretion is to shift the foundations of freedom 
from the rock to the sand.” 

* * x 

In point of fact, however, it is not the judges who are 
alone to blame in this matter. Ina letter which appeared 
in The Times on Thursday, Sir Herbert Stephen points 
out that the Punishment of Incest Act, which was 
passed in 1908 almost without discussion, provides that 
all prosecutions under the Act shall be heard in camera, 
without even the usual reservation as to the admission of 
the Press. Here we have an Act which deals with 
criminal cases affording peculiar facilities for false 
charges, perjury and the inevitable blackmail, against 
which the only conceivable security of the defendant lies 
in the publicity which a trial in open court provides ; 
and a Liberal Government takes advantage of the 
modest reluctance of the House of Commons to discuss an 
unmentionable subject to slip in a clause removing that 
very security. Weadmit that the action of the Govern- 
ment was probably dictated by nothing worse than a 
mild attack of prudishness, but that does not lessen the 
enormity of their offence against the elementary princi- 
ples of constitutional liberty. Even our judges, it 
appears, were not aware of the provision ; and it is only 
brought to light by their innocent declaration that no 
such dangerous secrecy is recognised in the laws of this 
free country. We add our demand to that of Sir Henry 
Stephen that the clause in question should as promptly 
as possible be repealed. 

* % * 
In its annual report, under the title of “* The Bill We 


Want,” the National Education Association sets forth in 
outline its policy and requirements. I still, strange to 


say, clings to the idea of the School Board as the unit of 
educational administration. The Bill it wants is mainly 
one tinkering with administration and finance, exhibiting 
a bias against the Board of Education, and providing for 
“ the establishment of Local Authorities directly elected 
for education only; or the introduction into existing 
authorities of a representative element directly elected 
by the ratepayers, and having only educational duties 
to perform.” We have no prejudice against the old 
School Boards, and fully recognise the excellent work 
which they did in their day, but we utterly fail to see 
why they should be re-introduced, and why education 
should be singled out in this way from the other fune- 
tions of local authorities for special treatment. 
function specialists are required, and it would no doubt 
be possible to put up a plausible case for separate and 
directly clected committees for watcr-works, gas supply, 
tramways, highways, public health, and every other sort 
of municipal activity ; or at any rate for the introduction 
of the * representative clement ’’ on these committees. 
But experience has shown that the best place for the 
expert (who, by the way, does not always get elected) is 
the witness box, not the judge’s seat, and that the co- 
ordination of education with the other municipal services 
has strengthened the work of the schools. Though other 
~auses have been at work, it is not a mere accident that 
the Act which in 1902 abolished the School Boards should 
have been followed by a most remarkable development 
of Secondary Education, the establishment of a rapidly 
growing school medical service, and a generally increased 
concern for the physical welfare of the child. 


For cach 


f * * 


It is sometimes urged that since the abolition of the 
School Boards public interest has declined. We not only 
dissent from this view, but we assert on the contrary 
that never has there been a wider or deeper public 
interest taken in education in all its aspects than at the 
present day. What the defenders of the School Board 
probably mean, we imagine, is that the amateur busy- 
bodies who felt that they had a vested interest in educa- 
tion—much as the Boards of Guardians feel themselves 
to have a vested interest in the poor—have had their 
position of benevolent despotism taken away from them. 
It is true that there used to be a good deal of interest 
taken in School Board elections, but the excitement was 
not born of education. Usually these elections were 
miniature wars between the religious factions—Church, 
Nonconformist, and Catholic—with the occasional inter- 
vention of politics. This kind of “ interest ”’ fortunately 
has passed away. 


ba * * 


As Trafalgar Square mectings go, the Free Speech 
demonstration last Sunday was as impressive a mani- 
festation of popular feeling as the Square has seen for 
many years. 
and the crowd, mostly genuine demonstrators, numbered 
at least twenty thousand. 
a just report of the proceedings, and especially is this 
so with regard to the insignificant disturbance that took 
place. The Times and other orthodox journals, with 
their references to conflicts between “ the public” and 
the police, gave as false an impression of this disturbance 


The speeches were fervid and eloquent, 


But we have seen nowhere 
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as did The Daily Herald on the other side. The row 
took place on one side of the plinth alone. It originated 
out of an attempt by an unauthorised speaker to address 
the crowd from the side facing Whitehall, where oratory 
is always forbidden, owing to the need of keeping the 
road clear for traffic. The speaker, very excited, 
refused to move, and ultimately had to be removed 
forcibly. The crowd, which always presses to see a 
disturbance, as it does to see an epileptic in a fit, or a 
broken-down horse, swarmed over the road on the south 
of the Square in such a way as to render further speaking 
useless, and partially to hold up the traffic. The result 
was that, after some vain efforts to restore proper order, 
the police had to clear the Square. 


* * * 


We must protest against newspaper attacks which 
have been made upon the police on this occasion. The 
police are not always all they should be; but at this 
meeting they did their duty, and did it without undue 
force or bluster. Directly they began moving towards 
the plinth to clear the south side of it, a few excited 
youths (who would probably have hooted Socialists or 
Suffragettes equally had occasion arisen) began booing 
them. The struggle on the plinth led to some rushing 
to and fro (the actual disturbed area was only a few 
dozen yards in length), and the usual cries, very hack- 
neyed, of “ Cossacks.”” The police, mounted and on 
foot, had to attempt to clear the line of the pavement; 
and when, in a few cases, people refused to budge, they 
had to be shifted forcibly. But the police kept their 
tempers, and did their work firmly and without brutality. 
In fine, the disturbance was a very paltry affair: a 
little hooting and tipping of helmets over faces, a young 
fool or two bundled across the road, and a huge staring 
crowd, grown unmanageable, cleared away because there 
was no hope of restoring the meeting to its proper shape. 

* * * 

With Sir Herbert Tree in the chair, the West-End 
theatre managers met on Wednesday and discussed the 
question of smoking in theatres. We understand that 
a majority voted in favour of the status quo. In so doing 
they showed a lamentable disregard of their own 
financial interests and an extraordinary ignorance of the 
desires of the public. Probably the day is very far 
away when theatres will be provided throughout with 
comfortable seats equipped with rests for drinks and 
matches. But as things are, the theatres are greatly 
handicapped in their competition with the music-halls 
by the relative discomfort of their cheaper seats and the 
prohibition of smoking. People who like to smoke in 
the evening are now in an immense majority ; but the 
theatre managers still confront them with the dilemma, 
**Do without your smoke or go to a variety house.” 
The rush of men to snatch a smoke in the bar between 
the acts of a play is to us one of the most piteous of the 
many harassing sights presented by our latter-day civi- 
lisation. Nobody, of course, suggests that managers who 
look upon smoking as poisonous or vulgar should be 
compelled to allow it in their houses, but why on earth 
should any of them refuse to agree that their fellows 
should have at least the same legal freedom as the man- 
agers of music-halls ? 


LAW FOR BEGINNERS 


HERE is no little difficulty in obeying all the 
innumerable laws which the rulers of Great 
Britain have imposed on us to save us from 
sin—and virtue. The difficulty becomes still more 
burdensome when we have to instruct our aforesaid 
rulers as to the meaning of the laws they have them- 
selves enacted. If they do not know the law, it is time 
that the ordinary citizen should take unto himself 
knowledge that will enable him to keep the peace in a 
lawful manner. On several important points it would 
seem to be necessary to get some elementary legal facts 
made clear. 

The Crown is now proceeding in the prosecution of 
certain persons who are charged with conspiracy to 
cause damage to property, against the terms of the 
Malicious Damage Act, 1861. With that case, within 
its proper limits, we have nothing to do here. But 
there are certain issues which have been raised indirectly 
by that prosecution; and with these it is urgently 
necessary for us to be very much concerned indeed. 

In the course of the proceedings when Mrs. Drum- 
mond and her friends appeared before the magistrate, 
Mr. Bodkin gave utterance to several very remarkable 
obiter dicta. One should not hold Mr. Bodkin respon- 
sible for these statements, for it must be presumed that 
he was only carrying out the instructions of higher 
powers. Indeed, there is every reason to sympathise 
with him that it should have been his lot to give voice 
to official orders (or shall we say, threats?) which the 
learned gentleman must have known were of no legal 
value in the sense that it seems obvious he intended 
the general public to understand them. Let us con- 
sider these points. 

First, Mr. Bodkin stated that, in the opinion of the 
authorities, The Suffragette, the organ of the W.S.P.U., 
was “‘ week after week encouraging persons to commit 
damage against property.” So far he was within the 
limits of his brief; it was a perfectly legitimate state- 
ment of the case which it will be the business of the 
prosecution to prove by evidence. But then Mr. Bodkin 
went beyond his case and made this obiter dictum: 
“That organ must be put a stop to.” If, by those 
words, the learned counsel meant that there is any 
legal process by which a paper or any printed matter 
can be censored before it appears, then one can only 
remark that any student at the Bar will be able to 
correct such a curious misapprehension. If Mr. Bodkin’s 
masters have any respect for the rulings of Lord Chan- 
cellors, they will know that “the liberty of the Press 
consists in printing without any previous licence.” If 
the Home Office will deign to read the standard work of 
Professor Dicey, it will learn that “ such checks and 
preventive measures are inconsistent with the prevailing 
principle of English Law, that men are to be interfered 
with or punished, not because they may or will break 
the law, but only when they have committed some 
definite assignable legal offence. Hence . . . no such 
thing is known with us as a licence to print, or a censor- 
ship either of the Press or of political newspapers.” 

That may or may not be a satisfactory state of 
affairs. But it is the law of Great Britain at this 
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moment. When Mr. Drew was arrested for publishing 
The Suffragette, it was not of the slightest consequence 
whether Mr. Bodkin had uttered a warning or not. The 
prosecution had to prove that the paper when issued 
contained evidence of taking part in the alleged con- 
spiracy. One has not yet heard any attempt to prove 
that the paper did in fact contain any evidence. Indeed, 
it ean still be sold under the nose of any constable in 
the land, and is continually so being sold. If a new 
number is brought out this week, or any subsequent 
week, there is no legal process of our law by which the 
editor or printer can be touched, except by proving 
that it, itself, contains evidence of illegal matter. 

Secondly, another of Mr. Bodkin’s obiter dicta was a 
statement that a subscription to the funds of the 
W.S.P.U. might be construed as a criminal proceeding. 
In so far as he meant that the police and their masters 
would so construe it, and would issue warrants for 
arrest, then the statement is perfectly intelligible. But 
no court of law can support that action until it has been 
convinced by evidence that the money so subscribed 
has, in fact, been used for illegal purposes. Even if it 
be proved that certain members of the W.S.P.U. have 
committed illegal action, that does not necessarily 
involve persons who have subscribed money for the 
legal propaganda of a political idea. It must all be 
a matter of legal proof, not of Government pro- 
scription. . 

That brings us to another point. One would like to 
know by what rule of law it was legal for the police to 
seize possession of the offices of the W.S.P.U., eject all 
the staff, and carry away all the papers. The police had 
the right to arrest the persons for whose apprehension 
they held warrants. (There is no such thing as a general 
warrant in English law.) But by what law had they the 
right to eject persons against whom they made no 
charge? By what law did they close the premises of 
the Union? Could they close the premises of the 
Carlton Club if some of its members had been guilty of 
sedition in Ulster? Could they raid the Central Con- 
servative Offices just because members of the Tory 
Front Bench had encouraged rebellion? There is a 
leading case (Entick v. Carrington) in English law 
which decided, on the authority of Lord Camden, that 
there is no legal warrant to authorise the general seizure 
of papers : “ that [i.e., the power of general search and 
seizure] is not supported by one single citation from any 
law book extant, and is claimed by no other magistrate 
in this kingdom, not even by the Lord Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench.” 

Regarding the prohibition of meetings in Hyde Park, 
the position has this distinction from the matters dis- 
cussed above. It is within the power of officials to close 
Hyde Park without rhyme or reason, if they so please. 
It is not a matter of law : it isa matter of sheer despotism 
—unless, of course, they can give a good reason; but 
whether that reason be good is a matter for the judg- 
ment of the people, and not for the opinion of a judge or 
jury. 

There are hundreds of thousands of Suffragists who 
do not want to commit violence, or to advocate it, because 
they rightly judge that it is less useful than the more 
asting logic of reason. If the Government imagines it 


can confuse the defence of free speech and just law with 
the advocacy of arson as a way of getting a vote, itjis 
greatly mistaken. Arson is an old male method of 
securing an extension of the franchise, which is now 
somewhat out of date. Its unfortunate recrudescence is 
due to circumstances which we need not discuss here. 
But for the very reason that it is out of date and should 
properly be relegated to the limbo of duelling pistols 
and other relics of barbarism, there is the more need to 
assert the right of free speech and personal liberty as the 
greatest, indeed the only, safeguard against despotism 
on the one hand and violence on the other. 


OUR MORALS AND OUR POLICE 


HE following has just reached us. It is ‘‘ The 
Platform of Benjamin DeCasseres, Candidate for 
Mayor of New York”’: 


To THE PeopLe or THE GREATER City,—The most available com- 
modity in New York to-day in official and private life is hypocrisy, 
or the instinct to fake one’s personality. On the first day of April 
I announced my candidacy for Mayor of New York. I think it the 
psychological moment to speak plainly about certain matters that 
concern us. Here is my platform, and if elected Mayor I shall urge 
in season and out on the Governor of the State of New York legislation 
along these lines : 

Absolute home rule for the City of New York. I am a secessionist, 
and I shall demand the erection of the State of Manhattan. The 
legalisation of houses of prostitution. The legalisation of gambling. 
The re-opening of the race tracks and the legalisation of betting both 
at the tracks and in poolrooms. The repeal of the Raines law and the 
enactment of f liquor law that provides for the selling of liquor twenty- 
four hours a day seven days a week. The Mayor's duties to be limited 
strictly to seeing that order is preserved. As self-chosen moral and 
spiritual director of five millions of people the Mayor becomes a 
Polonius-Pecksniff. The Mayor should be impeached and removed 
the moment he attempts to regulate private morals. I shall appoint 
a Police Commissioner who is a policeman and not a society bud. 

This is certain—not a grafter, official or otherwise, will ever vote for 
the platform here promulgated. 


It is with great regret that we find ourselves com- 
pelled by lack of space to omit the rest of this stimu- 
lating document. It contains, besides the above pro- 
gramme, sixteen pungent paragraphs of highly edifying 
commentary, a good deal of which might be delivered 
at addresses much nearer to us than New York. But 
our present object is not to improve the occasion in a 
general way, but to point the moral of an election address 
which, in the most puritanical country on earth, 
desperately proposes to deprive the police of all their 
legal powers to restrain prostitution, gambling, and 
drunkenness. For it is not at all improbable that the 
same desperation may seize upon us if we persist in 
ignoring the production of vice, and covering up that 
social sin by ostentatiously setting the police on the 
poorest of its victims, its distributors, and its private 
police. 

The art of manipulating public opinion, which is a 
necessary art for the democratic politician, and, like 
other arts, is sometimes practised with greater vir- 
tuosity by knaves than by honest men (who are apt to 
disdain it), has a different technique in different 
countries. For instance, in England we excel in white- 
washing : in America they excel in tarring and feather- 
ing. We strain our nerves and stretch our consciences 
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to avoid a scandal: Americans do the same to make one. 
When, after every art of evasion and postponement has 
been exhausted, we are forced to hold an inquiry into 
the working of our police system, we suppress or dis- 
credit disquieting evidence, dodge the issues, and finally 
report that if there is any difference between our admir- 
able police force and the cherubim and seraphim, it is to 
the disadvantage of the latter. In America they lose no 
opportunity of holding such inquiries, and report, with 
fierce delight, that the most virtuous American police- 
man falls further short of Jonathan Wild than Jonathan 
did of Howard the philanthropist, and that the others 
are such unheard-of scoundrels that but for them there 
would hardly be any vice in America at all. The wiser 
student of politics and human nature, knowing that no 
policeman could possibly be as good as the English, nor 
as bad as the American reports present him, concludes, 
not without misgiving, that the policeman, as far as his 
powers of resisting temptation are concerned, is much 
the same on both sides of the Atlantic, and that the 
difference in corruptibility (if any) between British and 
American police forces must be due to circumstances 
and not to a more exquisite location of the heart in the 
right place. 

A mere police measure attacking the agents of vice 
may operate in two ways. Take the case of the recent 
flogging Act. A policeman can now arrest any man 
who receives money from a prostitute for any service he 
may render her as a tout, a messenger, an escort, or any 
other personal service that she requires and pays for 
out of the earnings of her trade, and can, in effect, have 
that man not only sentenced to a very severe imprison- 
ment, but flogged into the bargain. Thoughtlessly 
indignant people say: “ Quite right: it will teach these 
fellows.”” England is unfortunately full of thought- 
lessly indignant people. But the policeman is not effec- 
tively obliged to carry out his threat. The policeman 
is not very well paid. He may refrain from carrying 
out the law for a consideration. His conscience may 
even approve such a course ; for it is a mistake to suppose 
that all policemen areas stupid and callous as some of the 
laws they are expected to carry out : indeed, it is pro- 
bable that if every policeman in England began doing 
his strict duty to-morrow the law and the police would 
be reduced to absurdity in a week. The policeman who 
does his worst to the criminal may be the official ideal, 
but he is not the best man; in fact, he is a sort of 
monster, like Victor Hugo’s Javert, who, on suddenly 
finding himself unable to arrest a criminal who had 
touched a Christian chord in him, committed suicide. 
The question of conscience becomes an extremely com- 
plicated one when men have two consciences: an 
official conscience and a human conscience. A _ police 
force of amiable, thoughtful, considerate Christians would 
probably be extremely corrupt from the official point of 
view. An absolutely incorruptible and efficient foree— 
the official ideal—would be intolerable. Under these 
circumstances what is the most likely practical result ? 
Let us consult our own private practice. In the world 


of the sixpenny weekly paper we all give tips, from 
twopences to peerages, to make our relations easy and 
pleasant with those whose zeal or forbearance, as the 
“ase may be, is important to us. 


We do not wait. for 





these tips to be demanded with menaces : we offer them 
in a manner which makes it very difficult to refuse them 
without incivility. The tippee begins by being em- 
barrassed by them and wishing we wouldn’t, but ends 
by expecting them and feeling bilked if we disappoint 
his expectation. 

The police, being no better than ourselves, are not 
exempt from this natural process. And the end of it 
inevitably is that Mr. Benjamin DeCasseres and others 
discover that vindictive legislation against the agents 
of vice gives the police a vested interest in vice; that 
they become its protectors and souteneurs instead of 
its eradicators; and that there seems nothing for it 
but to fall back, with American scripturalism, on the 
book of Revelation, and say “ He which is filthy, let 
him be filthy still.” But such an interpretation of 
Scripture not only begs the question of what its terms 
mean, but will clearly never be taken in the fatalistic 
sense by an energetic people. There is a better way. 
Vice does not call for police interference among women 
who are respected and have money enough for a decent 
life. Itis by raising all women to that position, and not 
by adding the cat-o’-nine-tails to the existing induce- 
ments to graft and blackmail, that the problem must 
be solved. 


THE PROBLEM OF MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY 


P and down the land there are, to-day, something 
like a hundred thousand poor afflicted people, 
not actually certifiable under the Lunacy Acts, 

but so feeble of intellect that they cannot fend for them- 
selves—sometimes so epileptic that they cannot get em- 
ployment, sometimes so weak of wits as to be the prey 
of any person who chooses to take advantage of them, 
sometimes so perverted as to be actually unable to avoid 
habitual inebriety or crime. These wretched victims, 
whether of heredity or environment, are, in our civilisa- 
tion, at present practically unprovided for. They drift 
in and out of our workhouses. They constitute at all 
times a large proportion of the population of our prisons. 
In their intervals of employment, at such work as they 
can be set to do, they drag down the standard of wages 
for the lower grades of labour ; just as their presence in 
the midst of normal people drags down the standard of 
conduct and intelligence. 

Unfortunately, there is one specific concomitant of 
feeble-mindedness that stirs up, on-the one hand, a 
fanatical zeal for shutting up these poor people ; and, on 
the other, an equally fanatical clamour that they should 
be let alone. Like other human beings, they have 
children; and, unfortunately, the evidence is overwhelm- 
ing to the effect that a very large proportion of these 
children—but not all of them—are themselves, in one 
way or other, mentally defective. It is the claim of the 
Eugenists that, in the interests of the race, it is impera- 
tive to prevent all breeding from so vitiated a stock. On 
the other hand, against any plan of compulsory segrega- 
tion, there rises up a storm of opposition, which hitherto 
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has been substantially justified by the form which the 
segregation proposals have taken. In this storm the 
Government Bill of last session was wrecked. This year 
a much amended Bill is becoming again the subject of 
fierce controversy. 

Now, in such a matter the path of statesmanship 
is the path of common sense. We must not surrender 
to the fanatics of either party. Those who would have 
us merely stand still we must, in charity, suppose 
to be ignorant of the facts of the case. Theirs, it 
is true, is the easy way; but we cannot stand still. 
Common humanity demands that we should find the 
courage to face the problem with all its admitted diffi- 
culties as promptly as may be; listening not too credu- 
lously to the guidance of the experts, attending not too 
respectfully to those who find innumerable reasons for 
leaving things alone, yet bringing to the aid and protec- 
tion not only of the race, but also of a terribly 
afflicted class, al! that administrative experience can 
devise. 

We must, it is clear, begin with the children. It is 
ridiculous cruelty and waste to compel these feeble- 
minded children, as we now do, to attend the ordinary 
schools. The Bill quite rightly makes it obligatory on 
every Education Authority to provide special schools for 
all the feeble-minded children in its area ; and obligatory 
on the parents of such children to let them attend such 
special schools. But, seeing that in the rural districts 
such special schools mist necessarily be boarding schools, 
we ought not to weight the administration by compelling 
the parents to pay, if their children are, in the interests 
of the whole community, thus required to leave home. 
An amendment to this effect is imperative. 

When the child approaches the age of 16, what is to be 
done ? The Bill provides that, if, after repeated medical 
examination, the boy or girl is adjudged to be congeni- 
tally feeble-minded, he or she shall be dealt with 
practically as we deal with lunatics, and with similar 
precautions against abuse. We see no alternative. We 
fear that there will be cases in which family affection 
will be lacerated. There may, unfortunately, be others 
in which, through neglect or mishap, the power to seclude 
may beabused. Exactly the same arguments might be 
used in defence of the liberty of lunatics. All that we 
can do is to make the precautions against abuse as com- 
plete as possible. But here, again, it is absurd to weight 
the administration of the law with pecuniary obstacles. 
An amendment is required providing against the exaction 
of any payment for maintenance where the person liable 


has an income not exceeding at least thirty shillings a 


week. 

There is a third suggestion of common sense which is 
embodied in the Bill. It is cruel and absurd to send 
these unfortunate folk to prison, as they are sent by 
dozens every week in different parts of the country, for 
petty crimes, which they are unable to abstain from 
committing. Whenever any judge or magistrate has 
reason to believe, after conviction of a prisoner, that he 
is really feeble-minded, he ought to have the prisoner 
medically examined. On being certified as congenitally 
and hopelessly feeble-minded, the prisoner should not 
be committed to prison at all, but to an asylum, where 
he should be scientifically and humanely treated, not 


for his crime, but for his mental disorder. Correspond- 
ing action should be taken in the cases of all those 
who have got into prison and are subsequently dis- 
covered to be merely feeble-minded. 

With these three points our approval of the Bill ends. 
The measure fails to remedy one of the very grossest of 
the existing scandals—namely, the retention of these 
mentally defectives in our workhouses. There they now 
are, to the number of tens of thousands, in all degrees of 
imbecility, indecency and noisiness, mixed up with the 
other inmates, in the same wards, day and night; often 
a source of almost intolerable annoyance to the sane 
folk, for whom the workhouse is the only refuge; with 
absolutely nothing done for their own amelioration, or 
for the expert treatment of such as may be curable. For 
over twenty years the scandalous inhumanity which this 
involves has been brought officially to the notice of the 
Government by its own inspectors, by philanthropists, 
by successive Royal Commissions. The Poor Law Guar- 
dians and the workhouse officials cling desperately to 
their powers over such poor persons—very largely, it is 
said, because their labour in the rural workhouses, where 
there are often no other able-bodied folk, is found useful. 
If we got rid of the feeble-minded, said one witness, who 
would do the scrubbing? Whether for this or some 
other reason, Mr. Burns forbids the Home Office to carry 
out the recommendations of the successive Royal Com- 
missions, or to take a single person out of the Poor Law. 
Like Pharaoh, he hardens his heart, and refuses to let 
these people go. An amendment ought to be moved 
to the present Bill, taking all the mentally deficient 
out of the Poor Law, and forbidding their retention in 
the workhouse otherwise than temporarily, pending 
their transfer to the institutions of the county or 
county borough specially designed for them. 

There is one clause in the Bill, a clause which we 
fear is to some Eugenists the best of all, from which 
we altogether dissent. Any woman who gives birth 
to an illegitimate child whilst in receipt of poor 
relief (whether outdoor relief or maintenance in the 
workhouse) is to be liable to be shut up for life, 
merely on the petition of a Poor Law official and the 
certificate of two doctors (who may themselves both 
be officials of the Poor Law or Lunacy Authority) that 
she is “* feeble-minded ”’ or “‘ morally imbecile.” There 
is a clumsy brutality about this method of dealing with 
an admitted evil which is revolting. Is mental deficiency 
heritable only from the mother ? Moreover, why limit 
the punishment to the birth of an illegitimate child ? 
The marriage ceremony affords no eugenie protection ; 
and, as a matter of fact, a large number of the stock 
examples of feeble-minded procreation are those of 
married couples. Why limit it to women in receipt of 
poor relief? Is it because these unhappy mothers are 
friendless, and can be experimented on with impunity ? 
A better way of dealing with the problem would be to 
provide an adequate number of homes, which might be 
voluntarily entered, in which the poor girls might find 
shelter and protection. Experience indicates that, if 
girls are admitted to such homes at sixteen, and kindly 
treated, they will, most of them, remain quite con- 
tentedly there without compulsion. Why not try this 
first, and meanwhile look after the children ? 
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AT SPRING GARDENS 


HE opening meetings of the new Council have 
been marked by a certain unusual restraint 
in the flow of debate. The ordinary reports 
of Committees have been completed before the con- 
clusion of the sitting, and notices of motion have on 
several occasions been reached. On the first occasion 
when this happened the Council was taken by surprise, 
and a motion relating to the Minimum Wage, which 
had stood on the paper for five years, was dismissed 
without discussion and without any effective decision 
being arrived at. This change from the habit of the 
last six years is a welcome indicationf{of a{ desire, to 
return to the practice of earlier Councils,’ which could 
boast of the brevity of the speeches and, notwith- 
standing the multiplicity of topics discussed, of the 
easy dispatch of a long and complex agenda. Another 
proof of the growth of this desire is afforded by the 
appointment of a small Committee to consider the 
question of improving the Council’s method of procedure. 
The work of the Committee will be difficult, as the evil 
lies, not in the amount of work, but in a certain incon- 
tinence of tongue which nowadays is spreading like a 
disease among public bodies. 

The outstanding feature of the Council’s proceedings 
has been the consideration of the annual estimates for 
the vear, and the outstanding feature of these estimates 
the dramatic rise of the Education rate. The increase of 
13d. in the pound is, so far as a penny is concerned, due 
to additional expenditure required for the present year, 
and as regards the three farthings to under-estimating 
during the preceding year, the late Council being 
anxious, perhaps not unnaturally, to leave to their 
successors the pleasurable excitement of raising the rate. 
For the second time London is entitled to rank as a 
** necessitous "’ area, but the Board of Education has 
decided that for grant-earning purposes necessity cannot 
be recognised unless it existed when such grants were 
first awarded. Doubtless the multiplication in the 
number of necessitous claimants is harassing to a Govern- 
ment department which has failed to extract additional 
funds from the Treasury; but the decision only serves 
to accentuate the grotesque anomalies of the present 
system of grants in aid. 

The rate in London for education is now 1s. 11d., and 
the Chairman of the Finance Committee has estimated 
that, in the absence of additional grants, this rate will in 
the course of the next seven years have reached a total 
of 2s. 33d. This calculation takes account merely of 
automatic increases in the services and of schemes to 
which the Council is already committed ; it makes no 
allowance for any single new development, however 
urgent. The position is undoubtedly a serious one, and, 
with persons pledged to economy in power at Spring 
Gardens, the progress of education is gravely imperilled. 
The Council, irrespective of party, has recognised the 
just claims of Local Authorities for additional assistance 
from the Exchequer, and speeches from both sides 
denounced in more or less emphatic terms the neglect 
of Governments. 

An interesting coincidence provided that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should be explaining the 


finances of the nation at the same time that the Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee was explaining the 
finances of the metropolis. We had the former proudly 
boasting that he was able to meet the demands of the 
various Government departments without imposing any 
fresh taxation, while the latter was dolefully lamenting 
the fact that he was unable to supply the very modest 
requirements of the Education Committee without 
levying an extra rate of a penny three-farthings. It is 
very difficult to avoid associating the boasts of the one 
with the laments of the other, and to see the two con- 
nected by a chain of cause and effect. The Chancellor 
was able to find the additional money required for the 
Insurance Act only by not finding the additional money 
to which Local Authorities were entitled. It is not 
encouraging to note that, in spite of the spacious 
eloquence of sundry Ministers on the needs of education, 
the estimates of the Board of Education, so far as 
elementary education is concerned, are actually less than 
they were a year ago. It is idle to mince words in the 
matter : as things stand at present the Insurance Act is 
being financed out of the rates. 

A certain difference of opinion manifested itself in the 
Council with regard to the principles which should 
guide its action in regard to the financial situation. 
There was a tendency on the part of the Municipal Re- 
formers, very visible in the memorandum of the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, to decline to undertake any 
new services until adequate grants were forthcoming. In 
spite of election pledges, it was, for example, hinted that 
the scheme for the treatment of tuberculous persons, 
ordered to be prepared by the late Council, was not 
likely to mature. The Progressives, on the other hand, 
while quite willing to join with their opponents in 
pressing on the Government the claims of London for 
financial assistance, were no less determined to see that 
the proper work of London was carried on and developed, 
whether these claims were met or not. No divisions 
were taken, because no divisions were possible ; but it is 
probable that at later meetings this difference in the 
ideas of the duty of a Local Authority will become more 
clearly marked. 

The consideration of an important report dealing with 
the provision of residential institutions for the treatment 
of tuberculous persons has been postponed till after the 
recess. The report proposed that steps should be taken 
in Parliament to secure for the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board the power to make such provision in connection 
with the Insurance Act. Under that Act Poor Law 
Authorities—and the Metropolitan Asylums Board is a 
Poor Law Authority—are definitely excluded from the 
number of bodies with which Insurance Committees may 
make arrangements. It is to be hoped that the Council 
will not give support to the proposal, which represents an 
attempt definitely to associate the Poor Law with the 
Insurance Act, and to render increasingly difficult at a 
future date the task of removing the sick from the care of 
the Guardians. 

An instructive calculation of the Chairman of the 
Finance Committee shows that in the development of 
a housing estate “ the result of having to pay interest 
on the capital at the rate of, say, 3? per cent. instead of 
3} per cent. is equivalent to an average addition to the 
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rent of each cottage on the estate of about 1s. a week.” 
The argument that now was not the time to undertake 
new work would have been more complete if accom- 
panied by a proposal that the Council should resolve on 
certain large schemes of improvement, leaving for future 
consideration the determination of the exact date for 
carrying them out. 


R. A. B. 


THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL 


IN FRANCE 


ATHOLICISM has a genius for advertisement ; one 
( may be sure that any advantage it may gain in any 
portion of the world will very soon be known in all 
the others. Everywhere people are beginning to talk a little 
of a ** Catholic Revival in France,” and it is true that great 
efforts have been made of late years to raise the Church from 
its ruins, and that in certain respects these efforts have been 
successful. But to pretend that France is on the eve of 
becoming Catholic is to push the art of advertisement to the 
point of bluff, and the very people who announce it must 
know well, if they have any knowledge at all, that their 
desires are very far from being realised. 

The Dreyfus affair, and still more the Separation, exposed 
the real weakness of Catholicism in France. It was made 
obvious to everyone that Catholicism had lost all influence 
over the intellectual world and that the working masses of 
the towns also had ¢scaped from its grasp. For many this 
was a revelation; men had failed to notice that obscure 
movement of thought that has been compared to the march 
of troops who journey through the night, and whom one sces 
in the morning occupying positions which last evening were 
still empty. The ease with which the law of Separation was 
voted, the complete calm and even indifference with which 
the vast majority of the nation received it in spite of all the 
efforts and all the demonstrations of the Catholies of the 
Right, the successive elections which resulted in a Chamber 
three-quarters of the members of which were Radical—that 
is to say, anti-Clerical—all these events threw a blaze of light 
on the Catholic defeat, which wore all the appearance of a 
great disaster. 

At the same time, the new Pope, Pius X., seemed to take 
upon himself the task of completing the disaster of his 
troops. To the delicate and benevolent smile of Leo XIIL., 
to a genius for diplomacy and conciliation, to social views 
gencrous and sometimes almost liberal, succeeded the spirit 
uncompromising, narrow, immovable, of a medieval pope, 
who in a series of decrees hardened Catholic dogma and 
discipline in those aspects where they were most opposed to 
modern ideas, and dug deeper than ever the abyss of mis- 
understanding and reciprocal ill-feeling that separates the 
Catholics from their opponents. Ignoring the desire formu- 
lated almost unanimously by the assembled bishops of 
France, scorning the wish of almost all serious Catholics, 
Pius X. condemned and anathematised the law of Separation, 
choosing rather to see the Church of France plundered of its 
goods, without legal existence, occupying under tolerance 
churches that she no longer owned, rather than recognise the 
associations cultuelles, which might, he thought, introduce 
laymen into the government of the Church, and thus shatter 
with the democratic spirit her monarchical and, from top to 
bottom, narrowly hierarchical constitution. One after 
another Pius X. condemned all the endeavours of Catholics 
to get in touch with their age and accommodate themselves 
with the new order of things. In condemning the “ Sillon ” 








he condemned the sole loyal attempt to reconcile Catholicism 
and Democracy in the political and social sphere; and in 
condemning Modernism he condemned the sole loyal effort 
to introduce into Catholic thought the spirit and the method 
of present-day science. He established a rigid surveillance 
over the thought, the writings, and the acts of the clergy, and 
tightened the meshes of a kind of inquisitorial net which 
enveloped the students in the seminaries, the priests, and the 
bishops. Lastly, he made a great attempt to restore to the 
Catholic cult its primitive austerity, to suppress modern 
music, and to re-establish the ancient order of the ceremonies. 

At first it seemed that the Pope had finished the work ‘of 
his adversaries. A great anti-clerical wave swept over 
France ; it spread from the towns into the very heart of the 
country ; the seminaries emptied ; and the intelligent and 
moderate Catholic no longer broke silence, save to utter over 
the deserted and ruined Church the lamentations of 
Jeremiah. But it is always risky to announce the end of 
Catholicism ; it has been done a hundred times in France, 
and Catholicism still lives; its constitution, iron in its 
solidity as in its hardness, enables it to weather the storm 
and wait for better days. It satisfies too many vital needs 
to collapse like this. It is even possible to wonder whether 
the intransigence of Pius X. has not in the long run profited 
it. Pius X. dissipated all ambiguities; accentuating 
Catholicism in the most starkly Catholic and Roman Catholic 
sense, he accomplished, as it were, a Puritan reform of the 
Church. In this way he has driven out of the Church many 
honest and moderate elements, but he has given to the 
remainder a very high degree of cohesion, of firmness, and of 
aggressiveness. There are losses which are also gains ; 
allowing the Church to be plundered rather than modify the 
rigidity of Catholie principles, he has gained for the Church 
the prestige of a great moral force, and he has done his best 
over and above this to win her a martyr’s halo. This 
uncompromising attitude has fascinated passionate souls 
who can brook no compromise, and attracted also weak souls 
who are awed by every appearance of strength. The 
seminaries have been denuded of priest-functionaries, but 
they have had some priest-apostles. The priests, compelled 
at last by the Separation to rely entirely upon their parish- 
ioners, have been led by the force of circumstances to get 
into more intimate contact with them, to multiply their 
activities, and to revivify their churches in order to live 
themselves. So harshly did the catastrophe bear upon them, 
so pressing was the necessity of living, that slumbering 
energies have been awakened, and priests and laymen have 
flung themselves courageously into the work of recon- 
struction. 

All kinds of political and social circumstances stimulated 
and directed that effort: results began to appear. The 
bourgeoisie is (or says it is) more Catholic than it has been 
for a long time. Feverish fear of social upheavals, timid 
attachment to all the powers of conservation, worldly 
snobbism, regard for the conventions and for the comme il 
faut, need for a solid code of manners and for a religious 
consecration of the great events of life, the infection also of 
some fine personalities : all these things, if not always acting 
together, have made for this return to recligion—a religion, 
moreover, sufficiently easy, usually superficial and not very 
troublesome, and of very little influence on the conduct of 
life. The class chiefly affected is the vast public of jeunes 
filles and of femmes, of petites bourgeoises and grandes bour- 
geoises, who pass through the convents, go to Mass, listen to 
Lenten lectures, celebrate Easter, read the Annales, and 
weep at the first communion of their daughters. But this 
essentially conservative class was long ago won for Catho- 
licism, and these latter years have only drawn it closer. The 
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rebellious liberal, free-thinking bourgeoisie became devout 
from the day when, having acquired everything, it had 
everything to lose by a change. 

Catholic endeavour has above all been directed towards 
the labouring masses, whose abstention and hostility had 
alone allowed its defeats. “‘ Chapels of Help” have been 
built in the suburbs of various large towns, where a single 
priest had been lost in the middle of thousands of workmen 
who hardly knew of his existence ; there have been attempts 
to win the people over through interest or gratitude ; social 
works of all kinds have sprung up—créches, workshops, 
popular institutes corresponding to polytechnics, associa- 
tions of young men and young women, Catholic trade unions. 
The effort is certainly great for an exhausted Church, but up 
to the present the results seem rather meagre. The hold of 
Catholicism on the people appears to have been definitely 
lost, at least in the great industrial towns and in many rural 
districts ; the indifference of the masses has hardly been 
affected. Hostility is less bitter; anti-clerical passion seems 
to have worked itself out, but that is for lack of sustenance ; 
for impotent Catholicism is no longer considered an urgent 
danger, and the people, tired of “ parson-eating,” are now 
preoccupied with the more substantial nourishment of the 
material advantages and social laws that have been promised 
them. 

Whilst it was attacking the masses, Catholic endeavour 
very cleverly aimed at the head: it attacked also the world 
of intellectuals, of writers and of artists. At the present 
moment the fashion, or, at any rate, one of the fashions, is to 
be a Catholic. There have been some startling conversions ; 
others more silent and, for that very reason, often more 
serious. Some men, delicate souls who are racked by the 
brutalitics of modern civilisation, who are wounded by the 
cruelties of life, have themselves gone to seek a “ last 
refuge ’’ in the shadow, the silence, and the tranquillity of 
the sanctuaries. Others have celebrated in Catholicism the 
creator, the historical ally, and the perpetual guardian of the 
true French traditions, and, without possessing faith, have 
constituted themselves defenders of the Church. Others, 
again, have been seduced by the beauty of her symbols and 
her ceremonics, and by the spell of certain of her dogmas. 
A whole school of young poets styles itself Catholic ; in this 
group the diversity is great, from those who have allowed the 
Faith to renew their whole life to those, more numerous, who 
have found in the Faith the means of renewing their themes 
and their cadences. 

Circumstances incline youth to come under the influence 
of Catholicism. Every generation of young people takes its 
line first and foremost in reaction against those who have 
gone before it. The youth of the last generation was restless, 
anxious to sce itself clearly, and for that reason obsessed 
by analysis and criticism, rebellious against all external 
authority ; it was Individualist, and at the same time 
animated by a noble though often vague desire for justice, 
and harassed by a religious feeling which was very pure, but 
shrank from allowing itself to be shut within the limits of a 
dogma, of an institution, or of a church. The youth of 
to-day wishes above all to live, to live rather than to think ; 
and by living it means to live usefully, to enter upon precise 
activities, to labour at a lasting work, to enter into an 
organisation, a society, which has stood the test of time. It 
is less idealist than practical, or, at least, it is idealist in a 
practical fashion ; it is Catholic-Royalist, or even Socialist- 
Syndicalist; more rarely Liberal or Individualist. Con- 


vinced of the relativity of science, it easily divides the 
domain of science from that of religion, seeing in the latter a 
medium favourable for the unfolding of energy and of life. 
In the large schools the number of young people who confess 


themselves Catholics and practise their religion is much 
greater than it was ten years ago. 

This Catholic renaissance was to be expected after the 
triumph of anti-clericalism, a triumph which was not without 
mistakes and excesses of all kinds ; but it must be admitted 
that it only affects an inconsidecrable part of the nation. Free- 
thought is less aggressive and even loses ground in cultured 
quarters, but its work gocs on beneath the surface; thou- 
sands of Instituteurs are officially associated with the Société 
de Libre Penséc, which in France is an extremely active 
anti-religious organisation. It must not be forgotten that 
if Catholicism remains active and gains strength in some 
districts, many others are almost entirely decatholicised ; 
everywhere the ruins are vast. 

What is more real than the Catholic revival is a French 
revival, a new confidence in the race and its destiny ; and in 
the youth a spirit of affirmation, of creation, of reconstruc- 
tion, of realisation, a necd of heroism, a love of action and 
responsibilities, an awaking of patriotism and of national 
pride. The causes of this revival are many; the influence 
and the example of England on one side, the reaction against 
Germany on the other side, have contributed something to it. 
Catholicism, like every other organised force, shares in this 
awakening of enecrgics, and it endeavours to associate in 
people’s minds its own efforts at revival with this great 
national awakening, in order to capture it and to use it very 
practically for its own benefit. There is slight chance that 
it will succeed. For that a great moral revolution would be 
necessary, and also a political revolution, for in France 
politics and religion are always intimately interwoven. It 
was Poincaré who recently observed to a deputy of the 
Centre: “* We are separated from you by the whole religious 
question.”” Doubtless there is at this moment a crisis of 
parliamentarism, signs of wavering and a certain confusion 
in opinion; regenerated energy hesitates between several 
roads, but there is nothing to justify the prediction that the 
moral revival in France will take place in the Catholic sense, 
nor that a political reaction is possible which may lead to a 
change in the form of government. And even should the 
Royalist and Catholic movements gain an access of strength 
that they do not at present possess, their victory would be 
very ephemeral. After the wave has leapt forward it comes 
back upon itself ; it recoils, but the tide rises. 

PIERRE CHAVANNES, 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM ? 


By SIpNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB 


V.—AN INFERENCE FROM THE LAW 
OF RENT 


T is impossible not to be struck with the difference 
between Democracy as viewed, say, by the founders of 
the American Commonwealth, in the middle of the 

eighteenth century, and Democracy as we see it in the 
twenticth. To Franklin and Jefferson it seemed that all 
that was necessary to produce a state of industrial freedom 
was the removal of feudal fetters and monarchical privileges. 
With land universally accessible, and free play for man’s 
energies and desires, would come, they thought, not exactly 
identity of possessions or of income—for men differ in 
capacity and in thrift—but practical equality of opportunity 
for every man to live his own life and obtain the fruits of his 
own industry. 

After a century and a half of industrialism we all know 
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that, whether in America or in Europe, amid unrestricted 
private ownership of land and capital, things do not, cither 
in agriculture or in manufactures, work out that way. 
Instead of a Democracy of individual producers, each man 
his own master, we get—apart from an exceptional mino- 
rity, often numbering only a tiny fraction—-a population 
serving, whether as managers or manual labourers, clerks or 
mechanics, under the orders of others. The Democracy of 
the twentieth century is a Democracy of hired men. Every 
educated person knows, vaguely, that something like this is 
the condition of the nation in which he is living, and he is 
usually prepared, as a vague generality, to deplore the * mal- 
distribution ” which ensues. But unless he has a great deal 
more political economy than can be gained from the columns 
of The Times, he will often be in the dark as to why the 
distribution is as it is. Least of all will he realise how 
exactly, with the inspiration of genius, Carlyle put. his 
finger on the spot. ‘* The widow is gathering nettles for her 
children’s dinner : a perfumed Seigneur, delicately lounging 
in the Gil-de-Beeuf, has an alchemy whereby he will extract 
from her the third nettle, and name it Rent and Laz.” 

It is, in short, the Law of Rent, as the English political 
economists delight to call it, which ranks them to-day— 
though it does not always please them to confess it— 
essentially on the side of the Socialist argument. Fertility, 
mineral contents, position—even the mere presence of human 
beings—all combine to make the “ net advantageousness ” 
of one piece of land very different from that of another. 
Why, then, do we not all crowd to the most favoured site, 
like flies on a honey-pgt ? Because of the second factor in 
the problem, the discovery that we all have to make—namely, 
that after a quickly reached point additional labour applied 
even to the best land does not yield a proportionate return. 
Up to the point at which we find it advantageous we do 
crowd together on the most advantageous sites, even to the 
extent of many hundreds to the acre, struggling one against 
another for the privilege of remaining there ; and hiving off 
to less advantageous places—even to the very “ margin of 
cultivation ”’—only when we find that we can gain more in 
those places than in the overcrowded supcrior positions. 

These factors, ubiquitous and cternal, account for the 
phenomenon of ecconomic rent—the differential advan- 
tagcousness of any factor of production over and above the 
worst in economic use—a phenomenon which is accordingly, 
by its very definition, inevitable and indestructible ; and it is 
this “* Law of Rent,” formulated under all sorts of names— 
rather it is the series of social and economic phenomena 
that it expresses and explains—which is the cconomic 
ferment of our generation. Under unrestricted private 
ownership and free competition, with the motive of pecu- 
niary self-interest in full play, the person in possession of 
any position economically superior to the very “ margin of 
cultivation” finds himself able—finds himsclf, indeed, 
almost driven—to retain, for himself, the whole differential 
advantage of that position over and above the yicld of the 
worst in use. Nor is it merely a question of pecuniary 
inequality. The owner, by his ownership, finds himself in 
the position of subjecting other men to his service. Rather 
than have no access to production at all—rather than be 
driven to the worse opportunities—they will voluntarily 
cede to the landlord, in return for the mere permission to 
cultivate his land, practically the whole equivalent of the 
differential advantageousness of his position. 

It has taken the economist some time to realise that this 
is true not of land alone. But all productive labour is but 


man’s method of earning a living; and in economics, as 
Whately long ago observed, rent is a genus, of which land 
rent is but one species. 


Alike in all capitalist enterprise— 


in manufacture, in transport, in distribution, as well as in 
agriculture—we see the factors of production differing one 
from another in net advantageousness no less than the 
land itself. The world of business is notoriously as diverse 
in its fertility as the several fields of a farm. In one industry 
every operative will be using, on an average, a thousand 
pounds worth of plant and machinery. In another, carried 
on in the very same street, the operatives work with practi- 
cally nothing but their own eyes and fingers and their own 
muscular strength, with a total plant costing only a few 
pounds apiece. Nor is this diversity visible only in the 
quantitative output. With all the much-vaunted reduc- 
tion of prices in the machine industry, balance sheets and 
censuses of production alike demonstrate that the actual 
wealth production, measured merely in exchange value, of 
these different enterprises and industries per person engaged 
varices to at least as great a degree as the fertility of different 
acres of land. What the proprietors and patentees of the 
machines and all the other aids to productivity cede to the 
consumers in lower prices is, after all, only what the com- 
petition of the marginal man compels them to cede. The 
economist sees no foree that compels and no motive that 
induces them to forego any part of their several differential 
advantages over those at the command of their rivals. We 
watch them, in fact, out of these differential advantages, in 
each generation heaping up colossal fortunes. And if we 
inquire what sort of living the actual workers, by hand or by 
brain, in these diversely advantageous productive enter- 
prises can severally obtain for themselves—putting aside the 
personal differences among them—we find that those who 
are working in the circumstances of the greatest productivity, 
in enterprises or in industries in which the output per man is 
a hundredfold greater in value than that of other enterprises 
or other industries, do not, on the whole, get more for them- 
selves than the craftsmen in the still surviving hand indus- 
tries, or the little cobbler or jobbing compositor working with 
the very minimum of capital at the very “ margin ” of the 
industrial field of the moment. There exists, in fact, as is 
notorious, something like a common level of wages and 
salaries, in cach country, at each particular period, for 
workers of equivalent capacity, whatever may be the productive 
efficiency of the enterprises or of the industries in which they are 
employed. This common level is necessarily tending always 
to be that of the possibilities of production of the marginal 
man in the marginal circumstances. All the differential 
advantages of every form of capital as well as of land, over 
and above the economic margin for the time being, are thus 
withheld from the wages of labour. It marked an epoch in 
the mind of John Stuart Mill when he realised, as he tells us, 
that all the machinery and all the invention of the Industrial 
Revolution had not lightened the toil of a single human 
being—we must for accuracy add, of the wage-carning 
elass. There is, indeed, a further levelling influence, which 
has done much, for the educated man, to shroud the 
economic process in an impenctrable * Veil of Maya.” Those 
who own the land and the capital, and have at their command 
the rapidly accumulating surplus incomes derived from this 
ownership, naturally take into their service—as directors, 
managers, organisers, inventors, designers, artists, poets, 
dancers, doctors, and manipulators of every kind—all the 
abler, all the more cunning, all the more gifted, all the more 
powerful of those who are propertyless. The additional 
product or the additional service which is due to their brains 
is, in a thousand different ways, shared between them and 
the owners whom they serve, and little of it trickles down to 
the armies of clerks and manual workers whom they direct. 
It is not for the purpose of shortening the hours of toil or 
raising the general level of wages that the capitalist hires 
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his able organiser or subsidises his ingenious inventor ; nor 
is this any more the effect of their efforts than it is of the 
introduction of new machinery. 

Herc, then, we have the subtle alchemy that Carlyle 
detected. It is, indeed, no longer a “ perfumed Scigneur, 
delicately lounging in the (il-de-Boeuf,” who is taking the 
“third nettle” from the woman gathering nettles for her 
children’s dinner. It is now, as the Socialists rightly discern, 
the entire owning class, with the directors and managers 
whom it hires, which skims off what the German workman 
calls ‘* Surplus Value,” or everything above the common level 
of wages, be this relatively high or low. And those who 
study the available statistics of the world! know that the 
evidence, so far as it exists, supports the Socialist contention 
that this class, diversely heterogeneous though it be, is 
relatively a small one. In the United Kingdom all the 
people put together who have incomes of over three pounds 
a week do not number more than one-ninth of the whole. 
There is, indeed, much to support the curious inference that 
in the four countries of most highly developed industrialism 
this ‘“‘ bourgeoisie,”’ so heterogeneous in its composition, is 
remarkably uniform both in the proportion that it bears to 
the whole population and in the proportion that it takes of 
the whole production. We ignorantly assume it to be sig- 
nificant of equality of wealth that France—like the United 
States on the one hand and Ireland on the other—is a 
country of widespread landowning, and that Germany is 
still the home of the small industry. To the statistician 
there seems much more reason, with the Socialists, to infer, 
on the evidence of Income Tax and Death Duty returns, so 
far as these go, that alike in the United Kingdom and the 
United States, in France and in Germany, at the present day 
something like one-half of the annual product goes year by 
year to something like one-ninth of the population, and that 
this ninth of the population owns something like nine-tenths 
of the accumulated wealth of its nation. The practically 
propertyless workers who make up the ecight-ninths of the 
population vary, from grade to grade and from country to 
country, in the standard of life which their exclusion from 
the “ rent ” or “ surplus value ” allowstothem. They have, 
of course, to a greater or less extent, their modest parapher- 
nalia of clothes and furniture, even their little reserves of 
savings, hoarded or invested in the bank or in the land. 
But in the ownership of the instruments of wealth production 
their share is, in all industrially developed countries, pro- 
portionately a small one. In the actual control of the economic 
conditions of life in any highly developed State their part is, 
if possible, even more minute. And thus for these millions 
of toilers by hand or brain it is as if the sun shone and the 
fertilising rain fell only to the very minimum of their bene- 
ficence. Under a system of individual ownership and 
unrestricted freedom of competition the earth may be the 
Lord’s (and thus the common heritage of mankind), but the 
modern economist has perforce to agree with the Socialist 
that “‘the fullness thereof,”’ in accordance with this ‘* Law 
of Rent,” is inevitably the landlord’s. 

Some of the more candid of the early economists recog- 
nised this exclusion of the great mass of the workers from all 
participation in the fruits of the superior sites and soils. 
De Quincey, for instance, boldly took the bull by the horns 
and asked whether, if the country gentlemen did enjoy the 
rental of the agricultural England of his day, there was any 
other class to which it could more advantageously be given. 
There are those to-day who implicitly take up a similar 
position, More diffident defenders of property develop 
abundant social compunction, but can see no alternative. 
How can the owner be prevented from appropriating the 
advantages of that which he owns? The Socialist has, 


indeed, the only solution. The only logically effective 
substitute for individual control over the instruments of 
wealth production is collective control: such a gradual 
transformation of property—the subject of our next article— 
as will rescue the mere wage-earner from his relegation to 
the “ margin of cultivation ” and enable the “ rent * to be 
made available for the needs of the whole community. 


Correspondence 
THE POLICE VERSUS THE LAW 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—I want to place on record certain facts and considera- 
tions which seem to cast serious doubt on the legality of the 
recent action of the police in connection with their raid on the head- 
quarters of the W.S.P.U. 

(a) There is no such thing in English law as a general search 
warrant fordocuments. Apart from common law warrants in cases of 
theft, search warrants are only granted under certain specified statutes. 
Mr. McKenna avoided mentioning the statute under which the search 
warrants were issued when questioned on the point by Mr. Keir Hardie. 
According to the Press the search warrants were issued under the 
Malicious Damage to Property Act, 1861. If this is so the position is 
curious, since that Act only authorises a search for explosives and things 
of a similar character, and it is hard, at any rate for a lawyer, to believe 
that the Director of Public Prosecutions could have caused a search 
warrant for explosives to be utilised as a stalking-horse for what in 
effect was a search for documents and a fishing inquiry over the whole 
machinery of the Union. Independently of any search warrant, the 
police have, no doubt, a general power to search the persons of those 
whom they arrest, and also to retain things which may be evidence of 
crime and have come into their possession “* without wrong on their part.” 
But that principle would not apparently justify the obtaining by 
unlawful means of any documents, however useful such documents 
might be to the prosecution ; whilst the Police Manual, issued under 
the wgis of the Director of Public Prosecutions, only authorises search 
in cases involving homicide and dishonesty. There is no doubt an 
Irish precedent for the course adopted, though even that case did not 
involve that wholesale interference with the property of persons other 
than the persons arrested, which was the salient feature of the recent 
proceedings. It is, on the other hand, significant to remember that so 
great an authority as Chief Justice Cockburn once deliberately went 
out of his way to express his view in connection with an arrest of 
persons on a conspiracy charge that the police had no power to search for 
documents the premises of the persons arrested. 

(b) Further, would it not appear at any rate prima facie arguable 
that the police have been guilty of the civil wrong of trespass in (1) the 
childish and theatrical proceeding of hauling down and removing the 
flag ; (2) removing such articles as cigarettes and chocolates (except, 
of course, on the hypothesis that the police bona fide thought that the 
chocolates contained bombs, or that the cigarettes were being smoked 
by children under siateen) ? 

(c) If, as would appear from the accounts of the raid, the police 
cleared out of the building persons other than those arrested, and did 
so by exploiting the apprehension of those persons that if they did not 
go out they would be turned out (and thus used physical force by 
implication) then in that case, however polite may have been the words 
of the officers, would it not appear prima facie that such an act would 
constitute a technical criminal assault for which the officers in question 
can be summoned at Bow Street itself? Assuming, moreover, that such 
an act is criminal, and was done on the instruction of superior authori- 
ties, those authorities themselves would be equally liable to criminal 
proceedings. It may be, of course, that the police put their case so 
high as to contend that every member and every employee of the 
W.S.P.U. is ipso facto a criminal, and consequently has no right to 
complain. 

(d) Again, is it not prima facie a trespass on the part of the police 
(even on the hypothesis that their search, as a search, was legal) to 
shut up the building and deprive the members of the Union of access 
to their own premises? One feels tempted to think that duly autho- 
rised licensees of the tenant of the premises would at all times have 
probably been legally justified in forcing a way into the building, and 
resisting any attempt on the part of the police to interfere with them 
so long, of course, as they did not obstruct the police in any search in 
which the latter may lawfully have been engaged in prosecuting. 

(e) Surely Mr. Bodkin is misreported when he is alleged to have said 
The Suffragette must be stopped. No one, of course, will question the 
legality of taking proceedings against any individual number of any 
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periodical which contains criminal matter. I cannot, however, con- 
ceive that a lawyer of such proved responsibility as Mr. Bodkin should 
have been guilty of so empty and melodramatic a threat as to menace 
the suppression of a paper as a paper, and irrespective of whether or 
not it contains criminal matter. 

The Times’ report, however, reads, ** The Suffragetie newspaper must 
be put a stop to.” 

Of course, it may be that there is some lawful justification for what 
prima facie appear to be illegal acts on the part of the police. In that 
case some explanation should surely have been forthcoming of what on 
the face of it would seem to be the most bureaucratic series of acts on 
the part of the executive since the days of Wilkes. It may be, on the 
other hand, that it is expedient to counter illegality with illegality, 
and crime with crime, that the authorities have realised that they have 
been acting illegally, and that the Suffragist Law Officers of the Crown 
are already engaged in drafting an Act of Indemnity to protect the 
police in the event of civil or criminal proceedings. 

However that may be, whether one is or is not in favour of votes for 
women, and whatever view one may take as to the motives of those 
breaches of the law for which Suffragettes have been convicted, one 
feels justified as a citizen in questioning whether or not our police have 
been breaking that law which it is their sworn duty to protect.— 
Yours, ete., Horace B. SAMUEL. 

Temple, E.C., 

May 5th, 1913. 


LIBERALISM AND COERCION 


To the Editor of Tae New SrTaTesMAN. 


Sir,—Although I have been a Liberal for several years, I was always 
in some doubt as to the guiding principle of Liberalism as understood 
by the leaders of my party. My doubts have now been set at rest by 
recent events. 

Our duty, as Liberals, is to bully the weak and truckle to the strong. 
But lest there should be any misunderstanding as to the purity of our 
motives, I venture to point out that these may not be precisely what 
you, Sir, as the editor of a non-party journal, might be led to suppose. 
We do not revive ancient methods of repression against the Suffragette 
leaders in any repressive spirit (such as animates the Tories), or because 
we believe that we shall prevent violence by these methods. On the 
contrary, we know that when the moderating influence of those leaders 
is withdrawn, the violence will be far more serious than before. Of 
course we do detest the conduct of the women—just as we should have 
detested the deplerably tactless conduct of the founder of our religion 
in the Temple at Jerusalem. But our principal object in throwing 
them into prison, and in suppressing their meetings and their publica- 
tions, is the perfectly legitimate one of getting votes. We have found, 
indeed, a grand electioneering policy, for the women are (we hope) 
universally hated, and there is nothing which the British public admires 
so heartily as a show of strength. The police, unfortunately, cannot 
catch the women who commit the outrages ; but if we did nothing we 
should look silly, and be thought weak, and the loss of a by-election 
might quite possibly be the result. Other Governments make them- 
selves popular by the persecution of Jews. To ours has been shown a 
path to popularity through the persecution of women. That is all 

And might not this policy be profitably applied to other unpopular 
and, indeed, dangerous persons? There exist, for instance, certain 
low-class miscreants who, having no stake in the country, openly 
declare that the defence of our shores is of no consequence to them ; or 

even go so far as to suggest that under certain circumstances the forces 
of the Crown might be used on behalf of the wage-earning classes 
instead of on behalf of the employers! In a cautious extension of the 
methods of Mr. McKenna to traitors of this type (and others) I see an 
element of much hopefulness for the future of Liberalism.— Yours, ete., 
LELAND Buxton. 
Inner Temple, 
May 5th, 1913. 


THE W.S.P.U. 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMan. 


Sir,—A remark in your article on the Militants this week makes it 
appear that you share the belief, carefully fostered by the Press of late, 
that the Women’s Social and Political Union is numerically a small and 
almost insignificant body. Without pretending to any inside informa- 
tion, may I quote a few facts that belie this ? 

In any recent number of The Suffragetie the weekly activities of about 
eighty local branches of the Union have been chronicled. The annual 
report gives a list of about 7,000 separate subscriptions to the central 
funds, and this does not include the subscribers to the numerous 
branches. As to the size of the branches I have no information, except 


that within a few miles’ radius of my country house there are three 
branches, each with a considerable membership considering the small 
And I know personally of several cases of women 


size of the places. 


actively interested in our own local branch who refuse to let their 
names appear as members in order to satisfy the prejudices or social 
timidity of their husbands. I spoke last winter some thirty times in 
different parts of the country for the W.S.P.U., and in every case, with 
one exception, the hall was crowded to overflowing, the audience in 
some places, as for instance at Glasgow and Edinburgh, numbering 
several thousand people. In every case our resolution was over- 
whelmingly carried, and except perhaps during the Free Trade cam- 
paign just prior to the election of 1906 I have never, in twelve years of 
political campaigning, seen anything to equal the earnestness and 
determination evinced. The secretary of the branch invariably 
reported an increasing membership, though of course I had no means 
of verifying the statement. 

In matters of this kind, as you rightly opine, numbers do not matter 
much ; the W.S.P.U. has held more propaganda meetings and raised 
more money in the last two or three years than any other political 
orgaxisation, and the idea that its energy will evaporate at the mere 
word of Mr. McKenna is perhaps the most childish that even the present 
Cabinet has as yet conceived. 

The Government has threatened its speakers and subscribers with 
imprisonment, but for myself I shall continue to speak at its meetings 
and subscribe to its funds, and there are few, if any, of its supporters 
who are not now prepared to do the same, in such intervals of personal 
liberty as may graciously be vouchsafed to us by a * Liberal ” adminis- 
tration.—Yours, etc., Henry D. HARBEN. 

Thonon-les-Bains, May 5th. 


CAN HOME RULE BE COMPROMISED? 


To the Editor of Tak New STaTesMAN. 


Sirn,—If the Home Rule Bill has any justification it is this, that by 
setting up a system of Parliamentary government in Ireland there will 
be let loose all those political and economic forces which will impinge 
upon the seat of government, and there react one upon another in such 
a manner as to produce as their effect progress and prosperity in the 
country. Unless free play is given to these forces the desired result 
cannot be obtained. To set up in Ireland, as your correspondent 
(Mr. Dalrymple) suggests, two governments, one in Dublin and the 
other in Belfast, opposed to each other in every possible way, is to 
ensure civil war and the destruction of the Irish people. We are not 
going to sin against the light. Compromise can only be considered 
after the principle of Home Rule is conceded by all parties as a basis of 
negotiation. At present there is no sign of the opponents of the Bill 
surrendering their position ; nor is it to be expected that they should do 
so until the hopelessness of their position is demonstrated beyond 
dispute or until they are offered such terms as they may consider 
acceptable. Such terms to be acceptable to any fair-minded person 
must ensure that those who"now oppose the Bill will, if their opposition 
is withdrawn, have reasonable prospects of being able to form an 
alternative administration in Ireland to that which will presumably be 
set up by Mr. Redmond. If the opponents of the Bill are to be con- 
demned for all time to the position of being a discontented and a hope- 
less minority, never destined to taste the sweets of office in their own 
country, then their opposition is natural, is warranted, is reasonable, 
and will commend itself to impartial people. 

Without going into details, which is really impossible in a letter, it 
can be maintained that a fusion of the present Ulster party with the 
present Cork party would meet with the support of many moderate- 
minded men in Ireland who have influence, and these men would 
certainly turn the scale in such closely contested elections as Dublin 
South, Londonderry and Tyrone East. How many constituencies now 
returning Nationalists on principle would continue to do so when Home 
Rule becomes a fact is hard to say, but account must be taken in regard 
to estimating forces of the existence of the organised farmers of Ireland, 
whose interests when Home Rule is established will be, in many cases, 
different from those who will continue to support Mr.. Redmond’s 
party. 

The situation as it stands is not nearly so hopeless as it is painted, 
and if by a judicious arrangement of the electoral areas of Ireland under 
the Bill a nearer approach to equilibrium were to be established, many 
of the legitimate fears of the opponents of the Bill will be removed. Of 
course, we want a strong and independent Senate, but the real question 
for compromise is that the electoral areas shall be so arranged as not to 
debar for ever one large part of the population from taking office or 
having their legitimate weight in the Parliament of Ireland.—Yours, 
etc., Joun Lortvs. 


THE AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE. 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—An average weekly wage of twenty-five shillings! Some 
readers cannot bring themselves to believe that this is a true. state- 
ment of the workman here and now—it is, indeed, rather appalling ) 
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Now, there are no complete and accurate statistics of working-class 
carnings ; and it is possible for expert statisticians to differ as to the 
net total wage bill for the year by 10 per cent. or so. But I have put 
together, with the help of a statistical friend, Mr. J. W. Nixon, what 
seem to be the most authoritative estimates, so far as concerns men, 
women, and young persons in wage-earning employment. The average 
weekly earnings per adult man comes out at £1 5s. 9d. throughout 
the year; and per adult woman, 10s. 7d. If it is desired to include 
manual workers “ on their own account,” or if other classes of employed 
persons are to be included, the result is only to add both to the numbers 
and the amount, without appreciably disturbing the average earnings 
per person.—Yours, etc., 

Sipney WEsB. 
Table showing estimated Earnings of Employed Manual Working Wage- 
Earners in the United Kingdom in the ycar 1912. 
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20s. to 25s. 1,600,000= 20 %, — ’ 99 6 1- ° 85 
25s. to 30s. 1,680,000= 21 % 27 6 2° 109 
30s. to 35s. 1,680,000= 21 % 32 6 2 128 
35s. to 40s. 1,040,000= 13 °% 37 «6 1-9 92 
40s, to 45s. one 560,000=> 7% 42 6 is 564 
Over 45s. ae 480,.000= 6%, 50 0 1-: j ots 

Men in Situations 8,000,006= 100 ©, 30 :=«0 iz oud 

Casuals... ove 700,000 12 v0 O-42 IRS 

Adult Males «. 8,700,000 23 4 

Boys ses ove 1,900,600 10 0 

All Males ... 10,600,000 25 3 13-38 626-5 





Average Earnings per Adult Man throughout the year: a £66°95, 
or £1 5s. 9d. per week. oa 














WomMeEN. 
. Average 

Average 

: - Weekly Yearly 
~ | : oA Earnin : >. » = OnE 

Class. Numbers. cam es Wages Bill Wages Bill 
Full Week. for a (net as above). 
Full Week. 

’ s. d. | Million £ Millien £ 
Women ... “0 3,000,000 12 0 18 85-0 
Girls wes me 1,500,000 8 0 0-6 28-0 
Casuals... ... 100,000 36 | 0015 0-5 

= a _ —- - _ — — ———— | SS 
All Females 4,600,000 10 6 2-415 113-5 








Average Earnings per Adult Woman throughout the year: GH 
£27°58, or 10s. 7d. per week. " 31 


Total Wage Bill (both sexes) for the year, net : £740,000,000. 


AUSTRIA AND MONTENEGRO 
To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—As a traveller through and a writer of much that concerns the 
Near East, may I be permitted through your kindness to ask my 
countrymen how much longer they intend to remain dupes of Austrian 
diplomacy ? 

Five years ago Austria deliberately tore in two the Berlin Treaty by 
the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and in doing so 
successfully defied the Concert of Europe. To-day Austria again 
threatens deliberately to upset the status quo upon the feeble plea lest 
the Catholic inhabitants of Albania suffer by reason of the Orthodox 
possession of Scutari; when, by the way, these same Catholics have 
groaned under Turkish misrule for centuries. Since Essad Pasha 
declared himself King of Albania Austria has been beside herself with 
rage. A settled Albania is the last thing that Austria desires to see, 
since it would put a stop to any possible mandate from Europe for her 
armed interference. 

Only let Austria invade Albania, and once there she will demand a 


further mandate for the civilisation of the country, with the result 2 
score years hence of the annexation of Albania as part and parcel of 
the Dual Monarchy. 

Austria is making a big fight for a rich plum, but if England, France 
Italy and Russia would, after the lesson of 1908, but take up a firm 
stand, they would settle Austria’s “ bluff,” and avert the threatened 
danger of a European war. 

Not even when backed by Germany will Austria risk a universal 
conflagration for Albania. With Austrian “ presumption” held in 


check, the Balkans will quickly put their own house in order. Essad 
Pasha, as King of Albania, is the most suitable selection for the position 
—imoreover, he is on the spot, and with a ready-made army. His 
choice is hailed with satisfaction by both Christian and Mahommedan 
alike. 

Scutari will, after six hundred years, become again part of Monte- 
negro, to the vast advantage of the little kingdom, and England will 
regain her self-respect and cease to be the laughing-stock of the entire 
Eastern world as the blind dupe of the Teuton.—I am, Sir, yours, etc., 

Roy Trevor. 


NATIONAL INCOME AND TAXATION 


To the Editor of Tat New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—There would appear to be a very general belief that the taxation 
of a country should have some definite relation to the National Income, 
so that even a Chancellor of the Exchequer is found justifying increase 
of taxation by proof of increase of National Income. The belief is 
founded on an underlying idea that taxation militates against income— 
is something in its nature distinct from income. This belief appears 
to me erroneous and I now try to show where the error lies. 

To escape from political preconceived ideas I will first consider an 
instance of iniquitous and impossible hen-roost robbery. Let us—most 
impossibly—assume there is a man in England who has an income of 
£13,000 a year from English land rents and English investments which 
he spends at Monte Carlo. Then—-still impossibly—let us assume Mr. 
Lloyd George robs this particular hen-roost and, through the State, 
gives to a thousand of our twelve millions who live near starvation five 
shillings a week. I quite admit that the result might be—as some 
lovers of their kind allege—to destroy the self-respect and independence 
of the chosen thousand and, possibly, imperil the Empire: but that 
has nothing to do with the present argument. The question is, what 
would be the result of the robbery on income? The result would be 
that £13,000 formerly spent in Monte Carlo would, under the change, 
be spent in England for necessities of food and possibly the luxury of 
drink : the income of the country would remain exactly the same as 
before ; the taxation would be used as part of the income. Some might 
even allege the country would be better off, in that it was more equitable 
that one thousand of twelve millions should be relieved from starvation 
rather than that £13,000 should be expended at Monte Carlo. 

The point I want to make is that it is, comparatively, a matter of 
indifference not only to the nation but to the individual what income 
is : what is of importance is the manner of expenditure of income. It 
is quite possible that, if a far greater part of the income of the country 
were expended through taxation than now: the nation and every indivi- 
dual would be better off. The higher the taxation the higher might be 
the effective income of the country. Consider old age pensions: they 
constitute taxation of, say, £13,000,000. But this is no burden at all 
on income generally. The effect of the tax merely constitutes a change 
in the manner in which part of our national income is expended. 

Taxation for armies and navies is a real burden on income ; for the 
object attained by it is the expenditure of thousands of millions in order 
that millions of men may be trained to be able to do that which our 
rulers—as Christians—declare they will always prevent them from 
doing. But taxation which, honestly and scientifically, is used for the 
physical, moral and intellectual benefit of the community at large 
neither increases nor decreases the income of the country in any way. 
It results merely in a determined form of the expenditure of the income : 
it but makes the expenditure more effective. 

Suppose that, following the example of Germany, a tax of fifty 
millions on luxuries were made and the money were expended in giving 
the children of our schools, who now play on the public roads, reasonable 
room and the means for sound physical exercise ?. Where would be the 
tux on income ? There would be none: the effect would simply be 
that money now sheerly wasted would be expended to strengthen the 
manhood of our coming generation and support true imperialism. 

Yours, ete., 
F. C. CONSTABLE. 


THE ENDOWMENT OF MUSIC 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In reply to Mr. Francis Toye’s letter, I certainly ought to have 
phrased my innuendo more carefully. I am familiar with the case of the 
orchestra and the millionaire to which Mr. Toye refers, and I applaud it, 
though it is not a case of endowment. What I would advocate is 
absolute endowment. The case of Mr. Ernest Palmer and the Patron’s 
Fund was not in my mind at all. Had I thought of it while writing the 
article, I should have left no room for doubt as to the friendliness of my 
attitude towards it. The managers of the Patron’s Fund have made 
mistakes, but it is surely their business, as it is the business of the Stage 
Society, to make mistakes. If they are not experimental they are 
useless. The “ encouragement of bad native music” upon which I 
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animadverted is entirely unconnected with the Patron’s Fund. Like 
Mr. Toye, I prefer not to mention names in print, but a few moments’ 
reflection will enable Mr. Toye to fit the cap on the right head. Lastly, 
I am in full sympathy with “ young English composers,” and, if I may 
say so, I lose no opportunity of practising my sympathy. Some of them 
I much admire. I admit that my article was open to misconstruction 
by people thoroughly familiar with all the inside facts, and I am obliged 
to Mr. Toye for giving me the opportunity to set myself right. 
Yours, etc., 
ARNOLD BENNET?Y. 


CAESAR AND MAHOMET 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Str,—I have just read Mr. Shaw's temperate and dignified reply to 
his critics with admiration. He is, I feel sure, too good an Imperialist 
to wish to wound the susceptibilities of 80,000 of our Mahomedan 
fellow subjects. He writes, “ That the Cesar . . . is not the Cxsar 
who was so like Mahomet in his susceptibility to sexual attraction. . . . 
that his enemies in the Senate accused him of being every woman's 
husband, and something worse to boot.” The accusation may have 
applied to Julius Cesar for all I know, but it certainly did not apply to 
Mahomet. No man was ever freer from the vice in question than was 
the founder of the religion of so many of our Indian fellow subjects.— 
Yours, etc., 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


THE VALUE OF ANTI-VIVISECTION 
SOCIETIES 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—That the advocates of vivisection are highly satisfied with them- 
selves over the recent litigation is evident from the extraordinarily 
smug letter issued by Mr. Stephen Paget asking for public support, and 
from the solemn emotion with which The Pall Mall Gazette appro- 
priated to itself a natiopal tribute of honour for the national service it 
performed in winning its case against a noble and self-sacrificing woman. 
But it is highly important that the vivisectors should not have it all 
theirown way. Medical men, as a recent agitation showed, are inclined 
to claim for themselves entire superiority to any public control, restric- 
tion or criticism whatsoever. The public must see that nothing is done 
to strengthen that claim. As a layman I do not feel entitled to have 
any views on the scientific value of vivisection, and I am entirely unable 
to discuss whether vivisection has or has not been beneficial to humanity 
in the long run. But I do say this, that to grant any man a licence to 
perform experiments on living creatures is to confer on him a dreadful, 
dangerous power that must be subject to the strictest limitation. Now 
it seems to me that the best public safeguard lies, not in any inspection 
by Government officials, but in the existence of a vigorous, relentless, 
even unscrupulous opposition to the whole business. A man who 
undertakes experiments upon living creatures ought to do his work in 
the knowledge that any excess of zeal on his part will not merely have 
to be explained away to a more or less friendly inspector, but will be 
liable to public exhibition and exploitation at the hands of his keenest 
foes. Thus the existence of anti-vivisectionist organisations is rea!l, 
a publie necessity, and I hope they will be largely supported. 

Yours, ete. 

April 29th. GEORGE SAMPSON. 


THE RECENT LIBEL ACTION 
To the Editor of Tan. New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I was pleased to read the admirable letter in vour issue last 
Saturday, though I have detected one slight error of fact which I may 
be allowed to correct. Mr. Howe implies that the plaintiff himself 
personally gave Wilde cheques for £200 in Naples, while actually a 
witness was called who proved that it was Lady Queensberry who paid 
these sums on the plaintiffs behalf. This, of course, in no way affects 
the cogency and truth of your correspondent’s reasoning, and I am glad 
that one critic and one journal at any rate have had the courage to print 
a letter of protest against a verdict which is not comprehensible on 
grounds of equity. That the verdict was what everyone expected is 
merely to say that the case was prejudged.—Yours, etc. 


THE GENERAL STRIKE 
To the Editor of Tuk New Statesman. 

Str,—May I say a few words with regard to the epistles on the 
General Strike contained in your last issue? The subject certainly 
merits close study, and I hope we may hear more about it in your paper. 

From the letter of your contributor ““B” the issue would appear 
very much less complex than it really is. It is true a really complete 








and peaceful general strike would, if it lasted long enough, infallibly 
mean national self-destruction, proceeding gradually from the lowest 
orders and reaching the wealthiest latest, if at all. But are not the 
premises (a peaceful general strike lasting to the bitter end) quite 
unthinkable ? Before starvation had gone very far, nature would 
assert itself and burst the ties of civilisation. Or else an organised 
revolution would intervene. In both cases the ruling classes would not 
enjoy that immunity which we imagined above. Would not in many 
cases the fear of such developments be enough to make the Government 
concede all or part of the demands of the strikers long before their 
peaceful strength was exhausted ? Or if not actual physical fear, it 
may be a sense of responsibility on the part of the Government or moral 
and humanitarian sentiment and the wish for the prosperity of the 
country amongst the ruling classes. 

It seems to me that all these considerations complicate the issue, and 
I believe that under certain circumstances a general strike may be 
successful in a comparatively early stage ; if it were fought to the bitter 
end it could, of course, never be victorious as a peaceful economic 
campaign, but then it might develop into a rebellion.—Yours, etc., 

Hampstead, N.W. Orro LEVINGER. 


WOMEN AS BRAINWORKERS 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTesMan. 


S1r,—There is one profession from which women cannot be excluded 
—I write as a member of the Bar who would throw open his trade 
union if he could to the other sex—and in which they should succeed, 
if not excel, that of the architect. The sculpture and picture galleries 
of the world prove that women can hold their own in the open arena 
of the arts ; and yet, for some reason unexplained, women in search of 
a career seem to have passed the art of building unnoticed. Here is a 
profession which opposes no churlish barriers to aspiration ; which 
should give fullest scope to the esthetic talents of the gentler sex ; and 
which offers peculiar opportunities to certain gifts of insight and infor- 
mation that many women possess. Even the President of the Archi- 
tects’ Institute is not, I believe, for ever designing or building cathe- 
drals, Pantheons and Albert Memorials. The everyday work of the 
architect is much more important, being the construction of homes. 
Here, as it seems to me, lies a certain exclusive strength of the new- 
comers. How many men architects to-day, to take obvious instances, 
really understand the niceties of cupboard room in the average house, 
so all-important in their bearing upon comfort, or the true relative 
alignment of kitchen and coalhole, of scullery and pantry ; how many 
of them have in truth solved the problem of privacy with accessibility 
and ventilation in the sanitary arrangements? At this moment the 
standard cottage is sought but not found ; and so far as I can gather 
from the newspapers, a West-country parson—who is certainly not a 
professional architect—is the author of the best model. If these lines 
will induce women of artistic gifts to weigh, when choosing their life's 
work, the claims of the oldest of the plastic arts I shall have justified 
my invasion of your columns.—Yours, etc., 


April 28th, 1913. LEGULEIUS QUIDAM. 


ABOLITION OF THE UNEDUCATED 
TEACHER 


To the Editor of Tuk New STatesMan. 

Sir,—May I show the need for this plank in the educational platform 
outlined by * A. S. L.” in your last issue? In the report of the Board 
of Education for the year 1911-12, published a week or two ago, one 
finds that there are in England 97,103 certificated teachers whose 
general education and professional training come up to the standard 
required by the Board of Education. There are, however, 39,126 “ un- 
certificated teachers and 12,249 * supplementary ” teachers at work 
in elementary schools. The former possess some sort of educational 
equipment, which may be equal in value to a secondary school leaving 
certificate. The supplementary teachers generally have no such 
certificate at all, otherwise they would have been glad to be enrolled 
in the class of uncertificated teachers, for whom the salary is slightly 
higher. We thus find that there is a total of 51,375 teachers in the 
country who fairly come within the description * uneducated.” 

What would be thought of the state of medicine in this country if 
the health of the nation were at the mercy of such a large proportion 
of unqualified medical practitioners? Where would be our naval 
defence if the number of ineflicients were more than half the number 
of efficients ?. What would be the condition of any other State depart- 
ment or any commercial enterprise needing skilled service if nearly 
35 per cent. of the staff could be described as untrained for their work ? 

Yours, etc., 
THomas GAUTREY 


May Ist, 1913. (London Education Committee). 
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THE DEARTH OF TEACHERS 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In the article signed “ A. S. L.,” on Elementary Education, in 
your last week's issue, the “* forthcoming dearth of teachers ™ is referred 
to. Surely, one of the causes of that forthcoming dearth will be the 
extraordinary regulation which prevents married women from con- 
tinuing in the profession for which they have trained. The most abject 
sentimentalist about women and children ought to admit that a woman 
who is herself a mother might in some cases be a fit person to put in 
charge of young children ; and those who are not abject sentimentalists 
might also admit the hardship of this regulation to the women them- 
selves.— Yours, etc., 


Hampstead, N.W. Ray STRACHEY. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL THEOLOGICAL 
FACULTIES 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In the course of a timely reference to the recent decision of 
Oxford Convocation with respect to Divinity degrees, contained in the 
current issue of THE NEw STATESMAN, the writer says: * It is pre- 
cisely because of the excellent relations between Nonconformist and 
Anglican theologians in Oxford—a harmony paralleled within the 
Theological Faculty of London University—that the whole liberal 
movement in this matter has arisen.” In justice to an important 
Northern institution, I must point out that this statement is incom- 
plete. The University of Manchester several years ago instituted an 
interdenominational Theological Faculty, which at the present time 
embraces colleges representing the Anglican, Congregationalist, Wes- 
leyan, Primitive Methodist, Baptist, Unitarian, and Moravian bodies 
respectively. It is a fundamental principle of the Faculty that there 
shall be no theological tests for teachers, examiners, or students ; and 
in Manchester the relation of the colleges to the University, in the 
Faculty, is specially intimate, since the University, in addition to giving 
= recognition * to Divinity degree courses in each college, itself provides 
teaching in three principal subjects the study of which is required for 
the degree. Among these are ‘“ Biblical Criticism * and “* Comparative 
Religion.” 

May I add an expression of appreciation of the work which THE NEw 
STATESMAN is likely to do towards the creation of a sincere and healthy 
public opinion in this country on political questions ? 7 

Yours, etc., 


Manchester. S. H. MELLONE. 


HOUSING IN RURAL DISTRICTS 
To the Editor of TuE New StTatresmMan. 


Sir,—As a comment on your remarks on Housing on April 26th, 
may I draw your attention to the report (copy of which I enclose) 
by the Chairman of one of our most active District Councils? They 
have built six good cottages, and are building six more, and are asking 
only £7 a year, inclusive of rates, for a good house with half an acre 
of land from agricultural labourers. On the other hand, their medical 
officer, in his report for this year, tells them they have inspected 
565 houses; of these 57, or one in every ten, are “unfit for human 
habitation.” He further tells them that “ the cottages recommended 
for closure were not closed owing to the fact that there were no other 
cottages vacant, and we have no alternative than to let the tenants 
remain in the hovels until additional cottages are built ; 55 cottages, 
in addition to the unfit and dilapidated hovels, are seriously over- 
crowded.” ; 

; So we get 57 unfit to live in, plus 55 overcrowded, or 112 out of 565, 
just one in every five unfit, and so slow the remedy.—Yours, etc. 


Norwich. Herpert A. Day. 


A QUESTION OF LOCUTION 


To the Editor of Tue New SraresMan. 


Sir,—Forgive me for propounding this small difficulty. How is one 
to ask for your journal if one wants more than a single copy? It is 
simple to ask for “‘ two Nations ” or “* two Spectators,” but am I to say 
to my newsagent, “I want two New STATESMEN,” or “I want two 
NEw STATESMANS”’? Neither sounds quite right.—Yours, etc., 

Exeter. H. pe B. Winton. 

[As our correspondent puts it, he has either to fly against sense, or to 
trample upon euphony ; he is the best judge as to which he had rather 
violate. But for ourselves we should suggest as a third and more 


mere? form : “ I want eight copies of Taz New SraresMaN.”— 
Ep. N.S.] 





Miscellany 


THE SONG OF THE BEGGAR 
OF LOVE 


[We present the following translation of a poem by the Italian 
Futurist leader as an interesting specimen of the work 
of that school.| 


NE eve I saw thee, sometime, somewhere, 
() And since I have been waiting breathlessly, 
Swollen with stars the Night and perfumes blue, 
O’er me relaxed its dazzling nakedness 
All convulsed with love . . . 
Desperately the Night opened its constellations, 
Like palpitating veins of purple and of gold, 
And all the voluptuous light of its own blood 
Streamed in the vast of heaven . . 
Drunken I waited beneath thy glowing windows, 
Which blazed alone through Space ; 
I waited motionless the miracle supreme 
Of thy love and the alms ineffable 
Of thy look .. . 
I am the starving beggar of the Ideal, 
Who goes along the shore 
In quest of love and kisses 
On which to feed his dream. 
Morose I coveted the precious stones 
Of Heaven to deck your queenly nakedness, 
And unto you I stretched my maddened looks, 
Blood-flecked in the shadow, 
Like the two meagre arms of a dying man ! 
And aggrandized was all by the fulness of my dream ! 
Like monstrous mouths there rattled in the sky 
The bells—the mouths of Destiny ! 
The bells invisible and savage 
Shed themselves over me in the silence 
Like poured out abysses. 


A wall there towered, 

Implacable and haughty like despair ! 

I waited lone, it seemed a thousand stars, 

And foolish stars to boot from out thy windows gushed, 
Like a flight of sparks from out a forge of gold ! 

Thy shadow swect appeared within the window’s blank, 
Like to a maddened soul a-flutter 

In pupils tense with agony. 

The delirious prey thou wert for me, 

High up, right on the pinnacle 

Of my Dream’s disdainful towers ! 

My Love with a grand gesture brandished its red swords, 
Its sparkling teeth and its curved pupils, 

And mounted wild towards thy tragic splendour. 

I am the beggar who unsated strides 

Towards the palpitating warmth of breasts 

And languorousness of lips . . . 

The implacable beggar 

Who goes along the shore, 

To thieve for love and kisses 

On which to feed his dream ! 


There oped the sombre night at the bottom of the wall, 
Thou didst appear! . . 
Quite near unto me, 
White and pure in the gloom’s bosom, 

Almost swaying to the counsel of the breeze ! 

And all around me was blotted, 

And my Dream shattered the world with a flap of its wing. 


. appear to bloom so sweetly 





| 
| 
| 
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Surely said my thoughts, 

In the faery gardens where my soul takes refuge, 
Some fantastic orchards 

Have fashioned thy sinuous flesh, by snowing 
Their petals odorous of the wind’s sonorous fingers ! 
I came to thee, trembling and revering, 

As in a temple—groping just haphazard 

As in a humid grotto. 

I came to thee a-stagger with a timid step 

Lest my passing by should awaken Pain . . . 

Thy smile unfurled within the vast of Heaven . . . 
And made to pale the Stars’ impetuous face 

In the silence ! 

Glibly I rattled talk of wondrous things, 

A draining anguish bathed my spirit 

And I felt all my frame 

Enveloped by the current of voluptuous rivers. 
And avidly thou watched upon my lips, 

My soul, like honied gold. 


Thou prattled of indifferent things—thou asked 
My bygone life, my name, my far-off country, 
Yea, every question put, 

To tired travellers who by the fountains drink 
At even 

When black is all the heaven. 


I am the starving beggar of the Ideal, 
Who comes from none knows where, 
And goes along the shore 

In quest for love and kisses 

On which to feed his Dream. 

I followed thee to thy deep habitation 
Alone we were, far off from human crowds 
Upon Infinity’s threshold . . . 

I felt the sweetness 

Of twilights on the sea, when one arrives 
In violet gulfs, humid with silences ! 
Alone we were ; my Dream 

Sang facing to thy Dream : 


**Oh! Lower now thy lids all languorous, 
Over the wandcring folly of thy look. 
Lower thy slow lids mystical 

Like folding angels’ wings ; 

Lower thy rosy lids, 

That just the supple flame 

Of thy pupils 

May slide between them, 

Like a sigh of the moon, a-twinkle through the blinds. 
Lower thy lids and raise them yet again, 
That I may lose myself within thine eyes, 
For ever lose myself within thine eyes 
As upon drowsy lakes at eventime 

Amid the calm and sable boskage ! ” 


When I took up my path to the profounds 

Of pale nights, 

My gourd was empty and my heart was black ! 
I thirsted and I drank 

Grecdily black water of the fountains. 


And then I fled away, hasting my steps to the Unknowable 


For I am the beggar who goes along the shore, 

In quest of love and kisses on which to feed his dream, 
With mortal fear at heart to steep for evermore 

On some great even of enervation and nothingness 
His blood-bespattered feet 


In the sensual freshness of the sands, by the shore of the seas. 


F. T. MARINETTI 
(Translated by Horace B. Samuel). 





ON RE-READING HOMER 


R. JOHNSON said that a woman preaching was 
like a dog dancing on its hind legs; it is not 
well done, but we are surprised that it is done 

atall. And just so is it with most ancient writers. They 
are the first to discover an art ; and therefore they have 
a permanent historic interest. Also, they portray far- 
off states of human consciousness—they broaden our 
vision of life; for such reasons they will always be in- 
dispensable to culture. But that is quite a different 
matter from absolute literary and philosophic value : 
in which latter the so-called: “ classics” are relatively 
very lacking. ; 

The crucial word in this sentence is the word “ rela- 
tively.” My point is that because of their historic 
prestige, and also of academic pretence, the intrinsic 
value of the “classics ”’ is enormously overrated, and 
that of contemporary work is enormously underrated. 
I have no wish to deny the sincerity of feeling, the vigour 
of narrative, the splendour of language, of the Homeric 
poems ; but these qualities are by no means rare to-day. 
I could name many living poets who produce work 
having these qualities in greater proportion than Homer. 
There is more real passion, more fire and colour, more 
philosophic depth and absolute human value, in any 
volume of Sienkiewicz’s Polish Trilogy than there is in 
the Homeric poems. When you come to consider the 
great modern epics, such as, for instance, Hardy’s The 
Dynasts and Van Eeden’s Der Bruderkampf, there is as 
little possibility of comparison as there is, in the field of 
architecture, between the pyramids and the New York 
Public Library. 

What is the philosophic content of the pyramids ? 
A king says: “ I have slain more men than anyone who 
ever lived before me. I have a hundred thousand 
captives, and I will set them to haul huge blocks of stone 
to build a monument to my deeds. I will construct this 
in such form that it will survive for the greatest possible 
time, to be looked upon by all people in the future.” In 
other words, the pyramids portray vanity, crude and 
elemental, having at its command the resources of an 
empire. 

And what, on the other hand, is the philosophical 
content of the New York Public Library ? Four million 
people say: “ Let us co-operatively construct a temple 
to learning, wherein all the knowledge of all time may 
be housed, and where all men may have free access to it.”’ 
Is there any need to point out what a cultural advance 
this represents, or to prove that we could, if we had 
nothing else to do, build pyramids much higher and more 
durable than those of the Egyptians? Yet people will 
always be interested in the pyramids, and always find 
them worth thinking of ; and in exactly the same way 
people will always read the Homeric poems. But modern 
poetic craftsmen who could produce poems like Homer, 
only far better, do not do it for the simple reason that 
no one would pay any attention to such work. 

Setting aside this antiquarian interest ; setting aside 
also the sincerity of feeling, the vigour of narrative, the 
splendour of language, let us ask what is the human 
interest of Homer. His “ heroes ” are a set of extremely 
greedy, jealous, vain, capricious, and cowardly school- 
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boys; and, what is still more significant, their gods, the 
highest ideal they could conceive, are exactly as greedy, 
jealous, vain, capricious, and cowardly. The only 
beautiful emotion in the poems is when some of the 
fathers and mothers, the wives and children, of these 
heroes express for them an affection of which they are 
entirely unworthy. 

Matthew Arnold sets forth Homer as the prototype of 
what he calls the “‘ grand manner” ; we are accustomed 
to use the words “ Homeric ”’ and “ epic” to signify 
something vast, elemental, and portentous. How is it 
that Homer secures to his characters this “ heroic ”’ 
effect 2? By giving them the centre of the stage, by 
causing all the rest of the world to bow to their preten- 
sions, by interesting the gods in their fate—and, above 
all else, by portraying them as unrestrained in their 
emotions and limitless in their greed. These, it will be 
observed, are the familiar devices whereby throughout 
all the ages the thing called “ aristocracy ” has signified 
itself. So that the nearest approach to the Homeric 
heroes to be found in the modern world is those people 
who in our great cities constitute what is called 
“ society.”” Only nowhere in the modern world is there 
a “ society ’’ as lustful, bloodthirsty, and irresponsible 
as one finds among the well-greaved Achaians. 

So far as truth to life is concerned, the Homeric narra- 
tive may best be compared to Italian grand-opera at its 
worst. The swift-footed Achilles chasing the horse- 
taming Hector four times around the walls of windy 
Troy, while the two armies look on passively and the 
two heroes exchange long speeches, is not one whit less 
artificial and conventional than Manrico the gipsy and 
his mother singing long ducts in the dungeon before he 
goes out to his death. Anyone who imagines that people 
ever fought and died that way is simply a hopelessly 
literary person; and anyone who does not know that 
tremendous and vital emotions may be stirred by 
describing how men really fight is advised to read such 
modern works as Zola’s Débdcle, Andreieff's Red Laughter, 
Stephen Crane’s Red Badge of Courage, Brownell’s Bay 
Fight, and Ambrose Bierce’s In the Midst of Life. 

If these things be true, how comes it that such men as 
Matthew Arnold and Gladstone write volumes of rhap- 
sody over Homer ; how comes it that he is ranked as one 
of the five “ world-poets’’? Homer, Virgil, Dante, 
Shakespeare, and Goethe: I was taught them in 
college (the last of them a hundred years old, you will 
note). Partly this is the superstition of ancestor-worship, 
but mainly it is the class-war. I can best explain what 
I mean by saying that Homer is to the British world of 
culture what the top-hat is to the British world sartorial. 
A quotation in Greek on the page of your book is like a 
coat-of-arms on your coach-door. In other words, there 
are in England many people who do not earn their living, 
and are proud of it; and they have various ways of 
setting forth this fact to the world. There are many 
things they can do which the vulgar herd cannot do ; 
and among these is to read and appreciate Latin and 
Greek literature. I do not mean to say that you, an 


individual, who may read Homer and love him, do it 
from such a motive ; what I do say is that this motive 
maintains the superstition of “ the classics,” of which 
you and evervbody else are more or less victims. 


When I was a schoolboy I read Homer in Greek, 
patiently and laboriously, thirty or forty lines a day. I 
did this because my masters told me that this was the 
supremely important thing for me to do. I not only 
read Homer, but I learned all the intricacies of the 
Homeric grammar and vocabulary—I learned that such 
and such a word was a “ hapax legomenon,” and I passed 
examinations in such things, and got a degree of which 
I was supposed to be proud. Of the realities of Homer 
I had got absolutely nothing whatever: neither the 
sincerity of feeling, the vigour of narrative, nor the 
splendour of language. I might have got them by 
reading a translation; and I might have got many 
times as much of them—fire and passion, humour and 
tragedy and adventure, imaginative vision and historic 
understanding—by reading the marvellous Polish Trilogy 
of Sienkiewicz. But nobody told me that; nobody 
would have permitted me to believe that. For I could 
have taken With Fire and Sword and The Deluge and 
Pan Michael from the circulating library, and read them 
and loved them by myself; and then what would have 
become of the high-class and exclusive trade-union of 
the professors of “ polite ” literature ? 


Do I mean to argue that no one should study Greek ? 
I certainly mean to argue that no one should study Greek 
unless he wants to, and that no one should study Greek 
until he is old enough to know that he wants to; also, 
that he should not study Greek until he has acquired 
some of the treasures which can be got from English : 
for instance, how many university graduates know all 
the books which I have mentioned in this article ? Next I 
would say that no one should study Greek until he has 
mastered French and German, and acquired the trea- 
sures which can be got from those literatures. I do not 
mean to deny that you cannot get a great deal of profit 
from reading Greek; neither would I deny that one 
‘an get it by reading Hebrew or even Sanskrit. I have 
had a Cambridge don tell me that I did not really under- 
stand Sophocles because I had not read him in the 
original. In exactly the same way I have had a German 
scholar over on the East Side tell me that I knew nothing 
about the Psalms of David because I had not read them 
in Hebrew. We can only learn so much in any case ; 
it is a question of where we can learn most. Consider, 
for instance, that our average university graduate knows 
nothing about hygiene, nothing about the social evil, 
nothing about sex, nothing about modern economics, 
and, in most cases, nothing about modern science. I will 
give here a list of a few works of science which I con- 
sider of vital importance to a person living in our present- 
day world: they are :— 

Veblen’s Theory of the Leisure Class. 

Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s Women and Economics. 

C. H. Henderson’s Education and the Larger Life. 

Metchnikoff's Nature of Man. 

Kropotkin’s Mutual Aid as a Factor in Evolution. 

Karl Kautsky’s The Road to Power. 

Svante Arrhenius’s Worlds in the Making. 

Newcome’s Sidelights on Astronomy. 


E. Ray Lankester’s The Kingdom of Man. 
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i E. Carpenter's Love’s Coming of Age. 

Ht. G. Wells’s 4 Modern Utopia. 
y And now let me ask the question: How many of our 
p university graduates have read all these books? How 


many have studied them and passed examinations in 
them, or even in any three of them ? 
Upton SINCLAIR. 


MILITANCY: A REPLY 


, OU have trodden on Beauty and shattered the 


l peace of the world— 
. Flung to destroying winds the cloak of your 
/ maidenly pride— 


Sapped the roots of the honour that guarded you sacred, 


and hurled 
All your holy treasures of womanhood far and wide— 
There is a Beauty beyond the Beauty and Peace of the 
world. 
‘ 
O the dead ideals, the bitter shame and the grief, 
Dreams of the poet and lover, the lure of a perfect 
name, 
Trampled down in the mud like a shrivelled and stricken 
leaf ! 


We are not the first tq be spattered with mud and shame : 
Understanding is born out of sorrow and pain and grief. 


Ishtar, goddess, lost (when she braved the abyss of hell) 
One after one the jewels most dear to a woman's soul, 
Beauty and Pride and Peace, for she cast them aside, and 
fell. 
Not less 
goal. 
We go down into hell for the sake of those in hell. 
Erne, Roit-WHEELER. 


woman, but more a woman she reached the 


OLD WINE IN NEW SKINS 


HE peculiar stillness of frost hung over the wide 
flat valley, so that the snow-clad mountains 
rising abruptly from it and hemming it in, and 

the low, snow-burdened houses that broke the even 
surface of the rice-fields at its western end, looked like 
some old print by Hokusai or Hiroshige—until there 
appeared on the scored track that told of a road cutting 
the valley in two a little running figure emerging from a 
gap in the apparently solid wall of hills. He was clad in 
the dark blue cloth jacket and knickerbockers of modern 
Japanese officialdom, and his peaked cap, his satchel, 
and his sturdy legs swathed in cotton puttees and shod 
with frayed straw sandals pronounced him to be a post- 
man. Swinging along at an even, springy pace, he had 
trotted unconcernedly from the small town at the far 
eastern end of the chain of valleys that formed his 
district, and in his bag he carried one letter for the little 
hamlet nestling under the wooded flanks of the western 
hills. 

This hamlet comprised about a score of low-roofed 
and heavily thatched houses, only separated from one 








another by little paths beaten in the snow. They were 
all farmers’ dwellings, homes of the hard-working, 
patient peasant farmers of Japan, who can, if they will 
but stint themselves enough, save the princely sum of 
£3 sterling every year. 

The sun had already slipped over the top of the 
western rampart of white hills when the postman came 
through the eastern gap of the valley, and in the woods 
on the lower slopes of the mountains the village women 
were tying up their great bundles of firewood prepara- 
tory to going home ; and in the houses the farmers and 
their sons were beginning to think with comfortable 
anticipation of the approaching evening meal as they 
*viled at the matting-weaving and basket-making by 

ich they helped to keep their bare homes together 
«wud to lay aside a few yen towards that magnificent 
three pounds per annum. But in one house there was 
no work going on. Most of the rooms were shuttered, 
partly because no one ever used them, partly in order to 
hide the poverty within. Only in one room was there 
sign of a living creature. Here an old man sat huddled 
up by a charcoal brazier, over whose meagre embers no 
kettle hissed invitingly with suggestions of warm food 
and tea. The quilted coat in which he was wrapped 
was shabby and worn, though it was made of the best 
material and wadded with floss-silk. He had a fine, 
beautifully chiselled face, and his white hair and beard 
gave him an aristocratic look that accorded ill with his 
Under the quilted coat, at his belt, 
there hung a slender pipe and a little empty pouch. 
Tobacco, like tea, had long been given up in order to 
provide the fees for his son’s higher education. The 
old man was one of Japan’s landed proprietors, descended 
from good samurai stock, of a small, poor clan; and 
now, like most of the working farmers, he was living in 
a condition that in other lands would be called semi- 
starvation ; in Japan he was only held to be doing his 
little part towards paying for a costly war, a rapidly 
growing army and navy, a system which protected 
infant manufacturing industries at his expense, a govern- 
ment which necessitated an incredibly large organisation 
of officials—paying dearly, in short, for the upkeep of a 
modern empire which had forgotten to consult or con- 
sider its agriculturists when framing its policy and 


poor surroundings. 


constitution. 

His wife, also a descendant of samurai, was out in the 
woods, cutting and carrying timber; his two eldest 
sons lay buried on a Manchurian battlefield ; his only 
daughter had married and gone to live in another part of 
Japan, with new parents to care for and new duties to 
His youngest son was in an office in Tokyo, 
already earning his two pounds ten per month—for the 
old man knew better than to let him try to make a living 
on the land, with fresh taxation every year and the 
price of commodities steadily going up. He would have 
liked him to become an official, since in a country like 
Japan officials have a status all their own, and huge 
numbers of them are needed to govern their voteless 
fellow-men and to administer the laws; but an old 
friend and fellow-clansman had found the youth an 
opening in a city office, and the old man felt that it would 
be both churlish and unwise to refuse a definite oppor- 
tunity. 


be done. 
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The room grew darker and darker—almost suddenly ; 
for once the sun has slipped beyond the western hills it 
grows dark apace in these shut-in valleys. In order to 
save the oil, the lamp would not be lighted until the 
woman of the house returned from the woodcutting in 
time to prepare the evening meal of warmed-up foreign 
rice. The old man nodded over the hibachi, his thin 
hands clutching his pointed elbows, his white beard 
trailing perilously near the two or three glowing embers 
hoarded in the midst of the desert of grey ash. He did 
not hear the postman’s feet padding up the path of 
beaten snow outside, but he awoke with a start as the 
man pushed back the sliding wooden door with hearty 
violence, and, flinging the long, flimsy, pink envelope on 
the mats, genially shouted “ Yubin!” (‘* Post! ’’). 

It was a dreary-looking house, and to the postman’s 
eye the room seemed empty, so he slid the door back with 
a rattle and trotted off again with a cheery grimace of 
disappointment. 

The old man groped for matches, struck one, and 
looked at the name and address of the sender on the back 
of the envelope. The letter was from his son’s employer. 
Could the boy be ill? Hastily, and with trembling 
fingers, he lighted the lamp and set it down close to the 
brazier. He tore open the long envelope and glanced 
over the single businesslike sheet folded inside. 

Something he saw there seemed to turn the old man to 
stone. He sat quite still for a long time, staring at the 
black characters on the flimsy sheet. He was an old 
man, but in those quickly passing moments his shoulders 
grew more bent, his features more peaked and lined, his 
eyes more dim. At last he rose with a deep sigh, and 
crossing over to a little lacquer cabinet that stood in a 
corner, took from it a writing brush, inkstone, and a roll 
of paper. His hand did not tremble as he rubbed the 
stick of charcoal in water and then on the inkstone, nor 
when, the ink being prepared, he began to write slowly 
with the brush of badger’s hair. It was a short letter. 
He affixed his seal, folded the paper, and enclosed it in 
an envelope ; then stamped it, and laid it, superscription 
uppermost, on the mats beside the other letter, close to 
the lamp. It was addressed to his son’s employer. 

Then he went into an adjoining room for a few 
moments, and returned, dressed in his best clothes, with 
a dirk, wrapped in a folded sheet of white paper, in his 
hand. He sat down, facing the Buddhist god-shelf in 
the best room, next door, and then quietly and 
deliberately cut his throat. 


* ok * * * * 


In the cold and cheerless court room there was a 
painful hush. The trial was over, and the young man 
who had embezzled his employer’s money stood with 
bent head, awaiting the judge’s verdict. 

At that moment a stout elderly man forced his way 
into the court room, pushing aside the policeman who 
tried to bar his progress, and, flourishing a letter in his 
hand, tried to approach the judge. 

The judge recognised in the intruder the prisoner's 
employer, and beckoned to him. Speaking in an 


excited whisper, the stout man prayed that the prisoner 
might be forgiven, and then handed the judge the letter, 


adding something in a low voice which the prisoner 
could not hear. 

There was a dried blood-stain on the envelope, and the 
judge pursed his lips and raised his eyebrows as he drew 
out the letter and read it in silence. Then he motioned 
to the stout man to stand down, and, turning to the 
prisoner, pronounced judgment upon him. 

The young man bowed. Then the judge added, in a 
kinder voice : 

“Your employer is anxious to have you acquitted 
altogether, and it is owing to his mediation that I have 
not sentenced you more severely. But you have already 
been punished far more severely by a Higher Authority 
than mine. Learning of your crime, your father wrote 
this letter to your employer ’—the youth in the dock 
looked up with a haggard, expectant face—* apologising 
for your dishonourable conduct. Then ’’—the judge 
glanced at the letter again—* in order to make expiation 
for your fault—he killed himself.” 

For twenty seconds not a sound could be heard in the 
court. Everyone looked shocked or astonished accord- 
ing to his sympathies. Then the young man in the dock 
collapsed on a chair and began to sob. 

The judge put his papers together, and people began 
to whisper and look and point. The stout man blew his 
nose vigorously and moved his great shoulders im- 
patiently, and then two policemen with impassive faces 
came forward and led the young man, still crying 
bitterly, from the dock. 





CHUTE COLLUM. 


HOW THEY ,.DO IT 


No. 5.—Mnr. G. K. CHEsrERTON 


‘ , — I leapt over Tower Bridge 
There were three that watched below, 
A bald man and a hairy man, 
And a man like Ikey Mo. 


When I leapt over London Bridge 
They quailed to see my tears, 
As terrible as a shaken sword 
And many shining spears. 


But when I leapt over Blackfriars 
The pigeons on St. Paul's 

Grew ghastly white as they saw the sight, 
Like an awful sun that falls ; 


And all along from Ludgate 
To the wonder of Charing Cross, 
The devil flew through a host of hearts— 


A messenger of loss. 


With a rumour of ghostly things that pass 
And a thunderous pennon of pain, 

To a land where the sky is as red as the grass, 
And the sun as green as the rain. 
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Drama 
CASAR AGAIN 


R. SHAW’S article in THe New SraresMan on 
M “Cesar and Cleopatra”? has made me neglect 
my duties. Instead of attending theatres, I have 
been haunting the Temple of Clio. It is an awe-inspiring 
place, and on first crossing the threshold a sense of peace 
envelops one; it seems so sequestered from the fuss and 
foibles of the world, so august and vast that hurrying foot- 
steps sound impertinent, and voices raised in dogmatic 
altercation thin and trivial. ‘‘ As a tree falls so shall it lie,”’ 
‘“* God Himself cannot alter the past’; of such absolute and 
calming sententiousness are the inscriptions upon its walls. 
But the irreverent cheerfulness of man is irrepressible, and 
under the last of these someone had scribbled : “ but his- 
torians can.”” That this had been allowed to stand seemed 
to me to argue a vein of ironic humour in the Muse herself, 
and with spirits somewhat lightened I sent up my credentials, 
explaining that I was disputing with Bernard Shaw about the 
character of Julius Cesar, and respectfully begged for an 
interview. The answer, more considerately worded, was to 
the effect that the Muse of History herself could not possibly 
see anyone who had merely pecked about in the past like a 
sparrow ; but that any of her secretaries were at my dis- 
posal. This depressed me, for, in spite of the uninviting 
dangers of the enterprise, I was set upon metagrabolising 
Mr. Shaw, and how could I do this except as an historian ? 
He would not listen to my arguments as a commentator on 
human nature, for as 4 theatrical critic I was out of court. 
Now, it is perfectly true that if a dramatic critic met (on 
certain occasions) ‘“‘ Mahomet or Cesar in the flesh” he 
might “ put him down as a cold ascetic ” ; but so might Mr. 
Shaw! Anybody might make that error. The question 
under discussion is this: if the subject of a play is the love 
affair between Cleopatra and Czsar, ought not something to 
transpire which would prevent even dramatic crities from 
making in this case that particular mistake ? Mommsen 
(whom I think Mr. Shaw follows too trustingly), even Momm- 
sen, in one of his moments of professorial skittishness, writes : 
“the beautiful and clever Cleopatra was not sparing of her 
charms in general, and least of all towards her judge ; Czsar 
also appeared among all his victories to value most those 
won over beautiful women.” Now, “ value most ”’ is going 
a great deal further than I want to go—it seems to me 
ridiculous ; but in a “Chronicle Play ” to put in Czsar’s 
mouth the parting words “ Ah! I knew there was some- 
thing. How could you let me forget her, Rufio ? ” seems as 
wrong in the opposite direction. But, says Mr. Shaw, with 
irrefutable truth, the very first consideration to anyone deal- 
ing dramatically with this story of Cesar and Cleopatra must 
be to distinguish it from that of Antony and Cleopatra. 
Certainly, even supposing Cesar did stay dangerously long 
with Cleopatra, he did not, at any rate— 


Vit dans ses larges yeux étoilés de point d'or 
Toute une mer immense ot: fuyaient des galéres. 


And as I write commonsense whispers to me: “ Shaw, as 
usual, has got hold of the absolutely vital point right enough. 
You're a fool to go on hacking and pecking at his work.” 
But then I remember the play itself—one of the first, and in 
some respects the very best, of modern historical plays; I 
remember the homage which is due to the patroness of 
such plays, the Muse of History ; I remember the entirely 
pedagogic nature of the relation between the statesman and 
the queen as it is represented in the play, and it seems worth 
pointing out that, if the case of Cesar and Cleopatra must be 


sharply distinguished from that of Antony and his * Egypt,” 
it must also be differentiated from that of Lord Melbourne 
and Queen Victoria. 

In my first article I said that Cesar stayed too long in 
Egypt—probably for Cleopatra’s sake. Mr. Shaw replies 
that “ Cwsar did not think it too long, and that, as the upshot 
proved, he was right.” Now this is a way of saying Cesar and 
Mr. MacCarthy differ about what Czsar ought to have done 
47 B.c. ; Casar came home, dominated Rome, and proceeded 
in three years to lay down the lines on which the world was 
to be governed for three centuries—who in this matter do 
you think likely to be right ? But this is not really fair. The 
fact is Cesar left Italy in a state of ruinous misery and con- 
fusion to the mercies of Antony and Dolabella—for an un- 
conscionable time, considering the urgency of his return. 
And it must be remembered that in a sense Cvsar failed ; the 
hatred and mistrust of his enemies were too strong for him, 
and he left his work chaotic, unfinished. It was the little 
unlaurelled heads working under Augustus who made the 
Roman Empire. 

Mr. Shaw’s conception of Czsar’s character forbids him to 
admit for a moment that Cesar could have been deflected 
from the sanest, most practical course by imagination, 
passion, or pleasure. It forces him to postulate that Cesar 
did not send afterwards for Cleopatra, but that, like Anne 
chasing Tanner, she pursued him to Rome. He calls on me 
to prostrate myself before his picture of a character “ that 
abhors waste and murder, and is, in the most accurate sense 
of the word, a kind character.” Ido; I knock my forehead 
three times upon the ground at the feet of the artist ; but I 
cannot believe this man in whom the abhorrence of waste and 
passion for order were the ruling passions is Julius Cesar. 
Mr. Shaw did not take my point about the effect of trans- 
ferring Cwsar’s words to Metellus to the mouth of his own 
Cesar. I did not object to his Cesar because he was 
**squecamish about killing people” (though I think the real 
Cesar tended, like a Mahomedan, to be magnanimous only to 
his own people, and that Mr. Shaw has madc his clemency too 
philosophical and modern), but to the absence of a terrifying 
quality in the Cesar of the play which sounds in those words 
to Mctellus, “ Thwart me, young man, and I shall kill you. 
Believe me, it gives me more pain to say that than it would to 
do it.’ I thought this a good point, because in a way that 
speech is so like Mr. Shaw’s Czesar, and yet—I felt he had not 
the fuliginous force in him to carry off its grimness. It 
seems to suit better the lips of a man in whom the black 
passion of personal domination was at least as marked as 
practical reason. And that is the passion which I read in 
Cwsar’s career. His ambition coincided to a large extent 
with the necessities of the world; but the driving force in him 
was not so much a love of reason and order as the desire of 
the unscrupulous adventurer for glory in the Roman sense 
the desire to make or destroy something great, of one who sat 
down to gamble at the table of Rome, where rouge and noir 
were the democratic and aristocratic parties, staking now on 
one and now on the other. Mr. Bernard Shaw sees in 
Julius Cesar only certain qualities because he takes a particu- 
lar view of greatness. He believes that disinterested courage 
and reason are the real forees before which men and institu- 
tions go down. I am sure that is the secret of some great 
men’s influence, but I do not see that the world responds 
most to these qualities. Great men have been of all shapes 
and sizes, and the plungers, the colossal egotists, who go so 
far because they do not know where they are going, seem to 
me to have drawn even more men irresistibly after them. If 
that is true, it is a reason for being a republican rather than 
a Cesarean, in the past, now, and for ever. 

Desmonpd MacCarrtuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE publication by Mr. John Lane of the English 
translation of Anatole France’s Les Dieux ont 

Soif adds another volume to a long series. This 
collected translation of M. France was a considerable and 
very commendable enterprise, and though the versions have 
varied in quality, the best of them are so good that one 
loses little in the transition from one language to another. 
Taken individually the volumes are excellent to look upon, 
stately in size, well printed, and invested with charming 
initials by the late Henry Ospovat—on whom, incidentally, 
Mr. Oliver Onions contributes an interesting article to the 
current Fortnightly. But in bulk these books are a little 
terrifying. Unless one has a huge library they take up a 
disproportionate amount of shelf room, and their red covers 
en masse rather overpowcr the backs of the books on the sur- 
rounding shelves. This, after all, is a consideration. For 
hooks are furniture for an infinitely greater proportion of 
their lives than they are reading matter. Possibly the future 
may see a smaller edition emanating from the Bodley Head. 


a a 


A seant reference in a review column to the need of a 
standard English biography of Nietzsche has led a corre- 
spondent to call my attention to Dr. M. A. Miigge’s book 
published by Mr. Fisher Unwin four years ago. I confess 
that I agree with our reviewer in holding that Dr. Miigge’s 
book could be bettered. It is large and painstaking ; more 
than a third of it is devoted to a pemmicanised version of 
Nictzsche’s works, and there is an exceedingly useful and 
exhaustive bibliography. But the biographical chapters are 
very sketchy, and the critical portions of the book choppy, 
and marked by more enthusiasm than discrimination. The 
whole work, although in some ways the most valuable book 
about Nietzsche yet produced in this country, is disjointed 
and incoherent. It is a curious thing, but Nietzsche seems 
to produce that sort of effect in many places. He converts 
people into little cbullient geysers, fitfully ejecting stones, 
bubbling water and gas. 

x * * 


Everybody in touch with the book trade seems to be 
agreed that the six-shilling novel is very much on the down 
grade. People in the “ trade ’’—large wholesalers and 
important booksellers alike—all sing the same song: the 
cheap novel, new or reprinted, has dealt the old six-shilling 
article a blow from which it will not recover. Publishers’ 
travellers find that shops which a few years since would sub- 
scribe their sevens aad thirtcens of almost any new novel 
will now refuse to look at anything which has not a very 
popular name on its back. The assault of the cheap fiction 
series has been reinforced by a marked change in the public 
taste. Readers who take several books a week from the 
circulating librarics have got jaded with the same old plots 
and the same old characters ; even divorees, clopements and 
free unions have no longer their pristine charm, and religious 
doubts as an attraction are dead as door-nails. A large section 
of the public now gets from its librarics popular historical bio- 
graphies and books of modern reminiscences. Most of these 
latter, including some of the best sellers, are of the most 
fatuous description ; but the demand is so extensive that 
publishers find it worth while issuing at their own risk the 
alleged recollections of the most obscurely-eminent widows 
and major-generals. Travel books are also, one is told, 
making headway ; they, at any rate, usually have interesting 

hotographs in them, 





Books on Syndicalism are beginning to multiply now that 
newspaper and platform talk about Syndicalism has, for the 
time at least, died down. The New International Pub- 
lishing Company is issuing a translation of the book by 
Pataud (le Roi Pataud of the Paris electrical strike’ and 
Pouget, with illustrations by Will Dyson, the genius who 
does those astonishingly powerful cartoons in The Daily 
Herald. Messrs. P. S. King announce an exposition and 
criticism of Revolutionary Syndicalism, by Professor J. A. 
Estey, of Nova Scotia; and Messrs. Howard Latimer have 
in the press a translation of Georges Sorecl’s book Refleaions 
sur la Violence. This country has not produced as yet an 
important Syndicalist literature of its own, though several 
critical examinations of Syndicalism, of various merits, have 
been written here. 

* ok ok 

Messrs. Methuen have taken over and are issuing in their 
excellent shilling series Mr. Ransome’s book on Wilde, which 
was the origin of recent proceedings in the Courts. The 
book is much the best of the various studies of Wilde that 
have appeared ; some of them have been atrociously bad, 
though no useful purpose would now be served by speci- 
fying which, 

as cod * 

The collected edition of Francis Thompson’s works 
will appear in the latter part of the present month. The 
spread of interest in that great poet is attested by the fact 
that this year books on him have appeared in both French 
and German. The French work is by an Englishman, 
Mr. K. Rooker, who wrote it as a thesis for his Paris doc- 
torate. It is a penetrating study, and well documented. 
The collected edition will be followed almost immediately by 
the “ official ” life, which will contain a great deal of infor- 
mation not hitherto available. 

oe *k 

In response to inquiries, I may be permitted the personal 
explanation that Solomon Eagle is not my Iegally registered 
name. But, strange though it may seem, there once was a 
person with the name. During the Great Plague of London 
(the temporary, not the permanent one) he perambulated 
the strects naked with a pan of burning coals on his head, 
crying “* Repent, Repent.” What better attitude could a 
sane man adopt ? What became of him I forget. I think 


he died. 
* * * 


HOW IT IS DONE 


This is not a parody. It is a collection of a few out of 
many similar items printed in the Newspaper Owner & World 
(London) of May 3rd, 1913, under the title “* How to get 
Material for Paragraphs ” 

Call weekly on the undertaker and find out anything of interest in 
the life that has closed. 

Consult local marriage board at local registry office. 

Call regularly at hospital, police station, fire station, etc. 

Get clue at railway station to holiday absences of local prominent 
people. 

Have a cheery “ Anything fresh ?” for every friend or acquaintance 
you may meet. 

Cultivate the acquaintance of chatty people who know things. 

Make free use of cigarettes, which are inexpensive and go a long way. 

Encourage loquacity on the part of your barber. 

Get local weather facts from local meteorologist. 

Be constantly on the alert. Where excitement of any sort is mani- 
fested get to the bottom of it. 

Preserve your dignity and that of your paper while getting your 
information, and be on the look-out for hoaxes. 

It is casy to see now what it is that makes our newspapers 


so interesting. 
Sotomon EAGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Stella Maris. By W.J.Locxe. Lane. 6s. 

Malayan Monochromes. By Sir Hucu Cuirrorp. John 
Murray. 6s. 

Consider thisMan. By Vincent Brown. Chapman & Hall. 
6s. 

Nash and Some Others. By C.S. Evans. Arnold. 6s. 


I have a fecling that Mr. W. J. Locke had some purpose 
other than an artistic one in view when he set out to write 
Stella Maris. 1 conjecture that he desired to demonstrate 
what, more or less precisely, would happen to an adult 
human soul upon whom a knowledge of the evil that is in the 
world and interwoven with every life came suddenly and not, 
as mercifully it always does come, by slow degrees, and that 
he intended us to deduce some moral therefrom. If that 
were his purpose, he has not very skilfully or very adequately 
achieved it, possibly because he has been so much more 
sentimental than scientific. His failure in that respect, 
however, is a matter of no moment. No moral that he might 
have inculcated, no lesson that he might have taught, would 
have had practical utility ; for the opportunity to shield a 
human soul from all knowledge of evil never, as a matter of 
fact, occurs—except in novels, of course. Such an oppor- 
tunity did occur in the case of Mr. Locke’s heroine. When we 
are introduced to her she is a child of twelve doomed by an 
obscure spinal malady to lie upon her back without so much 
as lifting her head for the term of her natural life. She lies 
by an open window which fooks out across the bluc waters of 
our incomparable Channel, and she sees naught but shapes of 
beauty—ships, sea-birds, clouds. Into that sanctum of hers, 
by what Mr. Locke calls * the Unwritten Law ” of Channel 
Hlouse, no evil or faintest hint of the existence of evil is 
suffered to enter. Even the very nurses and maidservants who 
attend her are willing and loyal parties to the conspiracy of 
silence. This strikes one as odd and of extreme improbability. 

ler guardians, an uncle and aunt between whom is the 
hatred deplorably common to childless and middle-aged 
couples, and who bitterly wrangle almost whenever they 
meet and quarrel over the house-telephone when they are 
apart, in her presence behave toward cach other almost like 
marricd lovers. It is they who were the makers of the 
“ Unwritten Law”! She has two men friends, whole- 
heartedly devoted to her, one John Risca, an able and hard- 
working journalist, the other Walter Herold, a fashionable 
actor. These two “ keep it up,” as Mr. Henry James would 
say. They spend most of their time with her—and they 
appear to spend a most extraordinary amount of time with 
her—in weaving for her romances about the world beyond her 
chamber, which world they represent as a world of palaces 
and archangels, over which benevolence reigns supreme and 
on Which there is no shadow or stain of sin or sorrow. 

The great illusion is successfully maintained until Stella 
is somewhere about the age of twenty, and then a sort of 
medical miracle happens. A clever young doctor cures the 
girl of her affliction, and, of course, there is no keeping her 
any longer within the walls of her room or even within the 
confines of Channel House; not that she needed to go 
farther than just downstairs to make acquaintance with that 
which had been so sedulously kept from her. She overhears 
an acrid quarrel between her uncle and aunt. In the garden 
she has an interview with a disreputable tramp. These were 
but small beginnings. John Risca had a wife, whose existence 
he had omitted to mention to Stclla—a very devil of a wife, 
about the veriest devil of a wife that imagination can con- 
ceive or nature produce. She had been condemned to penal 
servitude for torturing a child whom she had subsequently 





attempted to murder with a hatpin. In fact, there was 
uncommonly little in the way of wickedness of which Mrs. 
Risca had not been, or was not capable of being, guilty. 
Perhaps on the whole the worst thing she ever did was to 
force hersclf on Stella Maris and say to her unprintable 
things—things which Mr. Locke does not venture to print, 
but only suggests. Most of the things she said to her were 
about John Risca—black lies, of course, but Stella believed 
them. She had known John Risca all her life ; she was quite 
perceptive cnough to discern what sort of a fiend her 
informant was; yet she believed. Is this ready belief of hers 
altogether credible ? It is here that one feels that Mr. Locke 
fails satisfactorily to tackle the psychological situation he 
set himself to create. The story ends or, at any rate, reaches 
its climax in murder and suicide and a coroner's inquest. 
There is a highly emotional scene to the accompaniment of 
a thunderstorm in the drawing-room of Channel House, of 
which the heroine, the journalist, and the actor are the 
dramatis persone, and in which, after a heated argument, it 
is finally decided that the heroine shall marry the actor. 
Stella Maris is an unusual blend of rather sticky sentimen- 
tality, effective melodrama, and grimy realism; but one 
may not deny that there is craftsmanship in the blending. 

Sir Hugh Clifford has entitled his volume most advisedly. 
Monochromatic is just what these stories are, and that 
precisely is what one would have expected them not to be. 
For they are stories of the tropical East, and in the tropical 
East one who has not been there looks above all things for 
colour ; for colour rich, deep, varied and vibrant ; for colour 
splashed on, laid on with what artists used to call “ the 
square ” touch. The author would appear to have no eye for 
colour. He occasionally mentions that a sky is green or 
purple, but much more often that it is grey. Even when one 
of his natives of the Malay Peninsula is telling his own story 
in his own words, he tells it, as it were, in monotone. 
“ Therefore, very suddenly I rose up, seized my spear— 
and stabbed him,” said Arif, in relating what must have 
been, at least, one of the most interesting episodes of his 
supermanlike career. Sir Hugh Clifford has the amateur’s 
common fault of tardiness in getting to the thrill-point of his 
narrative. I do not know whether Sir Hugh is a literary 
amateur—I mean only what I say, that in this respect he 
writes like one. The thrill-point of The Skulls in the Forest is 
reached when Martin Halliday, D.O., finds the three skulls— 
a man’s, a woman’s, and a child’s-——which he had reverently 
buried the day before, again facing him on the ground where 
he had buried them, and with no indications of their disinter- 
ment by human agency. But one is, or seems to be, a long, 
long time in reaching it. The story The Quest of the Golden 
Fleece tells of really horrible things in a really horrible way. 
When a writer has to describe the snicking of a white man’s 
dermis into little bits by the points of brown men’s knives, 
the less elaborated the description the more effective it is, and 
here Sir Hugh Clifford is quite effective. Readers avid of 
the grue will in this volume find about as much of it as they 
can reasonably desire. 

If Mr. Vincent Brown imagines that in the man whom he 
invites us to consider he has presented a saintlike or even an 
admirable character, he imagines a vain thing. Dalyn is not 
in the least like a saint; he is merely a sort of imbecile, 
devoid of the immoral tendencies and proclivities which 
nearly always accompany imbecility. He was “ good” if 
one may allow that goodness can exist wholly divorced from 
anything remotely resembling intelligence. The saints, 
though often fanatical, were always intelligent, and even at 
such times as their intelligence was not very obvious to the 
casual observer their intuition manifested itself handsomely. 
Dalyn had neither intuition nor intelligence. He permitted 
a burglar’s accomplice to cram his pocket with sixtecn pur- 
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loined watches, of large size and immense value, and fondly 
deluded himself with the notion that when he was found 
with them on his person no one would suspect him of having 
stolen them. There was not a foolish thing that this man 
did not do or a commonsensible one that he did not leave 
undone. “ I should spare you, Caroline, if I had to blacken 
my own soul in doing it,” he said to his mephitie wife. Why 
should he have blackened his own soul to spare such a trull 
her just deserts ? He could not save her soul by doing it : he 
could only damn it a little deeper; and had he had the 
spiritual insight of an Australian black-fellow, he would have 
realised that. Why, oh why, did Mr. Vincent Brown invent 
him ? 

The boys whose lives, habits, and characters are presented 
to us in Nash and Some Others are of a class which has 
hitherto been almost entirely neglected by writers of fiction. 
They are not the sort of youngsters we have all met in Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays, in Eric, or Little by Little, or in Stalky & 
Co.; not the youngsters who won Waterloo on the playing- 
fields of Eton, but rather those who lost Colenso in the 
mean streets of East London. These boys attend the 
Lowston Road School, a public elementary school. Not by 
any stretching of truth could one call them “ nice ” boys, or 
even bright, manly, robust British boys, the raw material of 
fine men. Their little ways are for the most part distinctly 
unpleasant ways: they lag and sneak and bully whenever a 
chance to bully offers. In spite of the very real and plenteous 
humour with which Mr. Evans portrays them, the fact that 
one realises most vividly about them is that they have a most 
detestably bad time, and that no better time lics before them 
when on their fourteenth birthday the school playground 
sees the last of them. Of course they are not always or often 
or ever fully conscious of what an extremely bad time they 
do have, and if one is to enjoy Mr. Evans’s sketches, and 
rightly to savour the humour of them, one must remember 
that. The volume has the ring of truth all through it. Let 
us hope that he who shall take it down from a top shelf a 
quarter of a century henee will find it difficult to believe a 
word of it. 

Husert Bian. 


THE PLAGUE OF PRICES 


By J. A. Hospsox. Methuen. 


Gold, Prices and Wages. 
3s. 6d. 

The general rise of prices throughout the world, which has 
gone on uninterruptedly since 1896—in succession to an 
almost equally uninterrupted fall from 1873 to 1896—may 
be ranked, perhaps, along with the recrudescence of the 
bubonic plague, as the most widely influential and the most 
potent of all the happenings, so far, of the twenticth century. 
It has affected, for the most part adverscly, the lives of more 
of the world’s inhabitants than the bloodiest of our wars or 
the biggest of our famines. Like the bubonic plague, too, 
it is still going on, and no one knows how to stop it. How 
curious is the scale of our anxicty-values! At the next by- 
election the candidates will be anxiously interrogated by 
electors concerned about the registration of accountants or 
of nurses; or importuned about the iniquity of permitting 
one carman to be in charge of two horses. Some people 
may even rise to the generality of criticising the Insurance 
Act deduction of threepence or fourpence a week from the 
incomes of all wage-earners in the kingdom. Meanwhile the 
subtle alchemy which has been subtracting three or four 
shillings a week from all their scanty incomes remains, like 
the unnecessary sickness which dooms one-third of them to 
premature death, unchallenged. ‘‘ Others abide our ques- 
tion: thou art free.” 


Yet the currency, whether we take it in its widest or in its 
narrowest sense, is obviously of human invention, a device of 
our own contriving, a mere matter of social organisation. 
Great as is the complication of the problem of price, diverse 
as are the suggestions made about the causes of its ups and 
downs, no one has ever imagined these ups and downs to be 
in origin either supernatural—busy as the Devil is, or as 
are the Thibetan Mahatmas—or dependent on such uncon- 
trollable forces as thunderstorms or spots on the sun. Mr. 
Hobson, in his very able critical analysis, ascribes the present 
rise in prices to a combination of something like ninetcen 
separate causes. But every one of these is the deliberate act 
of some group or class of men; each represents a conscious 
human decision, which might just as well have not been 
made, or might have been made in another way. We cannot 
imagine that the world will, for ever, leave so important 
a matter as the range of prices to the uncontrolled and unco- 
ordinated decisions—self-interested, no doubt, but for the 
most part not malevolent or deliberately anti-social—of 
these groups of men. We shall one day discover how to 
bring to bear the general will on price, as on the bubonic 
plague. It is difficult to say which would prove the more 
beneficent conquest of science. 

One of the minor interests of the subject is: Where does all 
the gold go to? During the last fifteen years alone the 
mines have yielded more than one-third of all the previous 
production of the world since the discovery of America. 
Twenty years’ production at the present rate will double the 
aggregate amount of gold that exists in the world. Appa- 
rently about a quarter of it is going into watchcases and 
wedding-rings, jewellery and tooth-stopping, and all the 
other uses of the industrial arts. Half of it swells the re- 
serves of European and American banks, and is made the 
basis of a colossal expansion of credit. Finally, something 
like a quarter disappears into “ India’s golden sands,”’ to be 
made into the solid gold bangles which are still the popular 
savings bank, or otherwise hoarded. Very interesting is this 
apparently insatiable thirst 6f India, and to a lesser extent 
of Egypt, for gold: a thirst which has so far saved us in 
Europe from a gold glut. Does it indicate increased power 
to save on the part of the three hundred millions, or does it 
mean that India is denuding itself of more useful commodi- 
ties? There is a steady stream of gold over the pawn- 
broker’s counter; the thirst for gold among his customers 
is insatiable ; but it is not a mark of their prosperity. 

Mr. Hobson believes that, whilst the enormous increase 
in the world’s output of gold has facilitated and co-operated 
with the working of other causes, the new gold is not, in itself, 
responsible for more than a tiny fraction of the increase in 
price ; that “ money is all that acts as money,” and that we 
have been in the past twenty years expanding to an enor- 
mous extent the use as currency of various forms of credit ; 
that whilst the world’s practical currency has thus grown, 
the world’s production of commodities for consumption has 
not kept pace with it—partly because we have suddenly put 
a vast amount of “ developmental capital ” into Canada and 
Argentina; partly because we foolishly divert millions of 
potential producers to futile soldiering ; partly because we 
allow trusts to “‘ keep back ” production in order to maintain 
prices ; and partly because too large a share of the product 
is taken by the rich, and either wasted in luxuries or too 
recklessly “‘ saved” and converted into capital in advance 
of our needs. Unfortunately, Mr. Hobson throws no light 
on whether the rise in prices is likely to continuc, nor yet on 
how we can bring it to an end ! 

This is a “ sound ” book, based on “ commonsense ”’ and 
all the obvious facts. It is full of ingenious reasoning, and 


although it is necessarily somewhat difficult to follow, it may 
be confidently recommended as the best examination of a 
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universally interesting problem. Mr. Hobson himself would 
be the last to pretend that he has completcly solved the 
enigma. Of the future he gives us no hint. 


LADY GREGORY’S PLAYS 
New Irish Comedies. By Lapy Grecory. G. P. Put- 


nam. 5s. net. 


The aim of the Irish National Theatre has been to express 
the people of Ireland, and to create a drama which should 
rest upon realism and tower into poetry ; and better than 
any other group of contemporary artists, its writers have suc- 
ceeded in their common aim. Of those among them who have 
taken the Irish peasant for a subject, Lady Gregory, next 
to Synge, is best known. The Irish are a race of talkers, 
and in her plays, too, the people talk a wonderful, ornate, 
fantastical language, in which it is possible to comment 
upon life and death without lameness and dryness of expres- 
sion. In Ireland to use fine words and images, to talk well, 
can bring a man the respect which in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire attaches to the power of getting “ brass.” A 
great deal of the humour of these Irish peasant plays springs 
from the perpetual contrast between the imaginative inner 
life of the characters in them, gleaming in the turns and 
flourishes of their talk, and the cramped, meagre conditions 
of their actual existence. It is funny to an Englishman to 
hear them talk so grandly and forcibly, when all the time 
their imaginations are playing over life they are also keeping 
one sharp eye upon the main chance. To Synge, who was a 
poet, the discord was pfinful as well as beautiful ; there is a 
tone of stoical grimness in his work ; to Lady Gregory, who 
is a humorist, it is charming, inexhaustibly charming. 
She does not manage the rhythm of this speech so subtly, 
but it is the same speech. 

Darby: What way can I keep company with him? I that was 
partly reared in the workhouse. And he having a star on his hat, and 
a golden apple in his hand. He will maybe be bidding me to scour 
myself with soapy water all the Sundays and Holy Days of the year! 
I pray to the Lord to forgive me when I did not go under the school- 
master’s rod ! 

Taig : 1 that will shape crampy words the same as any scholar at 
all! Ill let on to be a master of learning and of Latin! 

Darby: Ah, what letting on ? It is Timothy will look through me the 
same as if my eyes were windows, and my thoughts standing as plain 
as cattle under the rising sun! It is easier letting on to have know- 
ledge than to put on manners and behaviour. 


Taig : Ah, what’s manners but to refuse no man a share of your bite 
and to keep back your hand from throwing stones ? 


This passage is taken from the first comedy, The Bogie 
Men. Lady Gregory’s idea is always simple; there is a 
profound obviousness in her humour which makes it satis- 
fying and delightful. This one-act play is about “ two 
harmless drifty lads,” sweeps both of them and very much 
out at elbows, who now, mecting cach other for the first 
time, confess they each are dreading an interview with their 
respective cousins, Dermot and Timothy, who have been 
held up to them all their lives by their mothers as terrible 
models of success and perfection—they are respectively each 
other’s successful impeccable cousin! MceDonough’s Wife is 
the story of how a famous piper came home from spending 
a heavy sum of earnings on drinking and treating, and found 
his wife dead. She had been a strange woman, beautiful, 
flighty, and gay, and the people round hated and mistrusted 
her. There is not a penny in the house to save her from 
a pauper’s burial, and McDonough has not a coin left after 
his bout ; but he is determined she shall be followed with 
honour to the grave : 


But I am of the generations of Orpheus, and have in me the breed of 
his master! And of Raftery and Carolan and O'Daly and all that 
made sounds of music from this back to the foundations of the earth ! 


And as to the rich of the world, I would not humble my head to them. 
Let them have their serving men and their labourers and messengers 
will do their bidding. But the servant I myself command is the pipes 
that draws its breath from the four winds, and from a wind is beyond 
them again, and at the back of the winds of the air. She was a wedded 
woman and a woman having my own gold ring on her hand, and my own 
name down with hers in the book. But she to have been a shameless 
woman as ye make her out to be, and sold from tinker to tinker on the 
road it is all one! I will show Galway and the world that it does 
signify ; and that it is not fitting McDonough’s wife to travel without 
company and good hands under her and good following on the road. 
Play now, pipes, if you never played before! Call to the meners to 
follow her with screams and beating of the hands and calling out! Set 
them crying now with your sound and with your notes, as it is often 
you brought them to the dance-house ! 


The emotion disclosed in the play is the lasting pride of 
the artist in all ages and in all conditions of life. 

The Full Moon is a one-act comedy in which the delightful 
Hyacinth Halvey gets out of Cloon and away from his 
excellent character at last by pretending he has been 
bitten by a mad dog. The scene takes place at the station. 
Here is a specimen of the dialogue : 

Hyacinth Halvey : Business I have here, ma'am. I was in dread I 
might not be here before the train. 


Mrs. Broderick : So you might not, indeed. That nine o'clock train 
you can never trust it to be late. 


A LIBERAL PHILOSOPHER 


Development and Purpose. By L. T. Honnouse. Mac- 
millan & Co. 10s. net. 


Professor Hobhouse, like Bacon, has taken all knowledge 
for his province ; and if all knowledge resented this treat- 
ment—as it did—at the hands of Bacon, it was not likely 
to be more amenable to Professor Hobhouse. Development 
and Purpose, indeed, gives us a prodigious deal of develop- 
ment—to very little purpose. Those who are acquainted 
with the previous works, T'he Theory of Knowledge, Mind 
in Evolution, and Morals in Evolution, will know that this 
new book is by an author in many ways singularly well 
equipped for his task. They will expect, and will find,’an 
extraordinary range of knowledge and a most conscientious 
habit of thought; and Evolution forbid that we should 
make light of such rare qualities! If, then, we think that 
Professor Hobhouse has failed in the task he set himself, 
our quarrel is not so much with the answers he gives to 
ultimate questions as with the way in which he conceives 
those questions. Like most philosophers, ancient and 
modern, he mistakes the problem first, and then starts 
to solve it. Probably the best work in post-Kantian 
philosophy has been done by those who have been content 
to develop or modify the essential Kantian conceptions ; 
and Professor Hobhouse is scarcely one of them. 

The book before us is in two parts. The first is largely 
historical ; it traces the lines of personal and social develop- 
ment; and here the author is at his best, which, of course, 
is very good indeed. The second part deals with the 
validity of thought, the nature of reality, the purpose to be 
discerned in the world. It is difficult to see for what class 
of reader this discussion is intended, for it is too difficult 
and technical for anyone not expert in metaphysics, while on 
the other hand the expert will find that it covers a good deal 
of ground already familiar to him. There is much that 
might well have been taken as said (if only because it has 
been said), balanced by much that is very hard to take at all. 
There are, indeed, passages of the greatest power and 
importance, passages which really stimulate and direct 
thought—as, for instance, that (in the chapter on Experience 
and Reality) which applies to philosophy the mathematical 
truth that “ a summation of quantitative changes prolonged 
to infinity amounts to a qualitative change ’’—or, again, that 
(in the chapter on Scientific Reconstruction) which analyses 
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** Quite the most brilliant Novel of the Year.”—G/obe. 


SUCCESSION 


By ETHEL SIDGWICK, 
Author of *‘ Promise,’’ ‘* Le Gentleman,” ‘* Herself."’ 
THIRD IMPRESSION in the Press. 6s. 
* We know ro other study of genius, whether in biography 
or fiction, that creates so complete and so satisfying an impres- 
sion of truth. All the charm of genius is there ... In each 
separate figure we get not only a complete and finely executed 
identity, but also a new revelation of the central character. .. . 
A work which it is difficult not to praise indiscriminatingly.’’ 
—Westminster Gazette. 


TIME’S WALLET 


By LUCY DALE and G. M. FAULDING. 6s. 


‘Should live much longer than the majority of latter-day 
novels because of its persuasive charm."’ 
— Westminster Gazette. 


DISCOVERY 


By HAROLD WILLIAMS. 6s. 
“* DISCOVERY '’ should go well.’’—Everyman. 
‘This is a story which will give peculiar pleasure to the 
cultivated reader, for it has a charm entirely its own."’ 
—Daily Telegraph. 


AN INN UPON THE ROAD 


By JANET DODGE. 6s. 
_ The characters of three women make the book the remark- 
able thing it is.’"—Manchester Guardian. 


THE THIRD MISS SYMONS 


By F. M. MAYOR. Preface by JOHN MASEFIELD. 
Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. net. 

‘Mr. Masefield has formed a high opinion of Miss Mayor's 
work, but nothing beyond what her art deserves.’’ 

—Glasgow Herald. 


PAX BRITANNICA | 


A Study of the History of British Pacification. 
By H, S. PERRIS, M.A. 

An historical work, by the Secretary of the British Committee of 
the British American Peace Centenary, illustrating from national 
history the constant growth of the process of pacification. 

Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


SHAKESPEARE IN THE THEATRE 
By WILLIAM POEL, 

Founder and Director of the Elizabethan Stage Society. 
Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


* * , 
Sidgwick & Jackson’s Modern Drama 
The Nation says: ‘‘ Messrs. Sidgwick & Jackson were one 
of the first British firms of publishers to believe that there was 
a public who wished to read plays by contemporary dramatists. 
This belief has been fully justified.’ 
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2s. 6d. net. 
‘* These plays contain the best work he has yet given to the 
public.’’—Scotsman. 
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the danger of tautology in the framing of scientific principles. 
But, we cannot help fecling, the best things in the book are 
incidental ; the general theory is fallacious. 

Professor Hobhouse attempts to establish as “ probably 
true,” by the double method of scientific synthesis and 
metaphysical analysis, the conception of the world-process 
‘as a development of organic harmony through the exten- 
sion of control by mind operating under mechanical condi- 
tions which it comes by degrees to master.” We have little 
objection to the conclusion, which, indeed, is scarcely a 
new one ; Professor Hobhouse’s claim to originality is in his 
processes, and in these he is wrong. Stripped of their 
cnormous apparatus of detailed knowledge, they appear 
shivering and helpless before the assault of very much the 
same difficulties as settled Spencer and Mill. The funda- 
mental error is the trying to trace in facts the development 
of that which is logically prior to the facts. Stated differ- 
ently, it is the inability to conceive the timelessness of reality. 
Stated yet a third way, it is the failure to distinguish between 
thought as such, which is the presupposition of all speculation 
and examination, and the thoughts of individuals, which are 
amenable to the speculation and examination of special 
sciences like psychology and sociology. “* There is,” says 
Professor Cook-Wilson in his too little-known pamphlet 
On an Evolutionist Theory of Axioms,“ an elementary principle 
in which we should expect all philosophies to agree, which is 
that thought cannot question the validity of its own pre- 
suppositions or even try to establish them without self- 
contradiction.” 

For suppose that everything maintained by Professor 
Hobhouse is true. Suppose there is discernible, not only 
in the growth of human mind and society, but also in the 
very nature of the cosmic process, a development through 
time in the direction of harmony. What guarantee have we 
that the development will continue successfully ?—or even 
that harmony is finally and essentially a good? What 
assuagement for the present, blasted by sin and disease, is 
provided in the certainty, even'if it be a certainty, that the 
social consciousness is developing with a harmonious purpose ? 

It is impossible to do more than touch on one or two of 
the difficulties. Some of them Professor Hobhouse himself 
anticipates. For instance, he sees that the physical condi- 
tions of life, which to a certain extent control the evolution 
of human mind, might “ control” it out of existence. But 
for this he actually seems to find some consolation in the 
refutation of Malthusianism and the discovery of radio- 
activity! Such argument is a playing with the question. 
If all the life which provides this book with its chief subject- 
matter were wiped out of existence by an erring comet, the 
philosophy of the book would go too. Yet the essential of a 
true philosophy is just that it should be unaffected by any 
such contingency ; for contingencies are in time, and reality, 
the theme of philosophy , is eternal. If there is a good, it is 
not in time, and what may happen in time cannot make it 
less or more good. Hence the essential futility of any 
theory, Bergsonian or otherwise, which misplaces teleology 
in its metaphysical scheme. 

Trial and error, chance and change, the struggle to mould 
or transcend conditions—all these are intelligible in individual 
cases, and are fit food for the abstract sciences. Not that 
philosophy, of course, can ignore them as facts to be ex- 
plained ; but if they are once admitted as controlling meta- 
physical principles, they shake the very foundations of belief ; 
they leave us utterly without assurance that development is 
right, or in the right direction ; they present us with the 
possibility that our evil is good and our good evil, or rather 
with the certainty that those terms are meaningless ; and 
they fill us with an unendurable doubt as to whether, after 
all, the future is safe in the hands of the Liberal Government. 
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THE RING OF NATURE 


The Ring of Nature. By G. G. Desmonn. With Four 
Illustrations by J. Ley Pethybridge. Methuen. 5s. 


The Ring of Nature is a similar book to the same writer's 
Roll of the Seasons. It consists of two chapters for each 
month. Sometimes the whole of a chapter is given to one 
subject, as to hibernation, the squirrel, snakes, caterpillars, 
the Zoo, or fungi; sometimes to a number ramblingly con- 
nected. All abound in close description from personal 
observation with the eye, the microscope, or the ficld-glass, 
and in intelligent reflection, sober, lively or facctious. And, 
on the whole, the combination is one which could only be 
bettered by the addition of personality and style. With that 
addition the chapters would appeal to men as men: they 
would be literature. As it is they are to a large extent for 
the amateur naturalist. Yet it is clear that Mr. Desmond 
has taken all possible pains to give life to his descriptions, 
and to do without previous knowledge on the part of his 
reader, whom he calls in places “* dear reader.” 

The measure of his success may be shown by two or three 
examples not unfairly, because his work has no cumulative 
effect, but consists of paragraphs seldom connected by any 
close bonds of logic or spirit. Here he is at pure description ,; 

The live whelk placed in a pail of sea water soon extends his horns, his 
foot, and his siphon, and comes out for a crawl. We see that he carries 
on the end of his foot a slab of horn called the operculum, which just 
closes the door when he withdraws into his shell. If we get him to crawl 
on glass and then look at him underneath, we can see that overlapping 
the foot is the edge of the mantle, not unlike the edge of a man’s coat 
surrounding his waistcoat. If we made a dissection we should find that 
the gills are contained in a pocket of the mantle, not unlike the inner 
breast pocket wherein we keep the most valuable of our papers. Ina 
ticket pocket in the same garment the whelk keeps a smaller set of gills, 
the function of which is to taste or test the water for purity or other 
desirable quality. In other words, the whelk’s nose is in its ticket 
pocket. 


The ingenuity is insufficient for the outsider and unneces- 
sary for the fellow-student. Mr. Desmond is happier when 
he has a subject to which he is drawn not mercly as a 
naturalist and a writer devoted to description for its own 
sake, as in this : 


When Mother Weasel leads forth her family of kittens for their first 
romp in the growing grass and the bluebells, may my best friend who is 
not a sportsman be there to see. I met a family party of this kind once 
in Epping Forest. Six or eight little weasels (I did not see their mother) 
were playing in the undergrowth of a thin bush riddled, as such places 
generally are, with shallow mole runs. They seemed to be playing a 
game of touch above and below ground. A wide-eyed little face would 
peep out from a hole evidently on the qui vive to see its opponent before 
being seen. Then perhaps there would be a pinch behind, and one 
little weasel would leap forth pursued by another. They would roll 
over in wrestlers’ embrace and then perhaps vanish as through a trap- 
door. In far too short a time, the family had passed swirling into thicker 
bushes, and I never saw another weasel family at play again. 


The pleasure that is felt behind, rather than in, this 
description is behind a great part of the book, often keeps its 
painstaking ingenuity sweet, and reveals and should en- 
courage a true love of Nature. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Abbé Edgeworth and His Friends. By VioLterre M. Monracvu. 
Herbert Jenkins. 12s. 6d. net. 


Even in these days of intensive study of French history and the 
scandal involved therein, when the lives of Court personages are sub- 
jected to a prolonged microscopical scrutiny, the life of the Abbé 
Edgeworth retains an interest of its own that comparisons with other, 
perhaps more blatant, characters of the Revolutionary period cannot 
destroy. He was the Confessor of Madame Elizabeth, the daughter 
of Louis XVI., and it was he who accompanied that unfortunate 
monarch to the scaffold. This tremendous act of heroism (which pro- 
bably suggested Balzac’s finest short story, Un Episode sous la Terreur) 
did not complete his term of self-sacrificing devotion to the decayed 
fortunes of the royal family; he remained in France until Madame 
Elizabeth, the last of her family, fell a victim to the guillotine. Shortly 
afterwards he rejoined Louis XVIII., followed him into exile after his 
brief ** Hundred Days” of kingship, and died, still in his service, in 
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THE FATE OF EMPIRES. Being an Inquiry 
into the Stability of Civilisation. By ARTHUR JOHN 
HUBBARD, M.D. (Dunelm). 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


“ Dr. Hubbard acutely remarks that the turning point in past civilisations 
has been marked, again and again, by the appearance of Socialism coinci- 
dently with a failure of birth-rate.""—GLone 


“A really fine book, a book which successfully rises to the height of its 
éreat argument, a volume which definitely places its author among the best 
thinkers and teachers of our day.""—Sunpay Times. 


THE REAL DEMOCRACY (First Essays of 
the Rota Club). By J. E. F. Mann, N. J. SIEVERs, and 
R. W. T. Cox. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
*,* These essays are a defence of the principle of Property as 
a determining factor in the economic and political structure of 
the State. 


EXPERIMENTS IN INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANISATION. By Epwarp Capsury. With a 
Preface by W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., Professor of Commerce 
in the University of Birmingham. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“ A book that should be put in the hands of every student of sociology and 
employer of labour.""—Sociat Service. 


BIRMINGHAM STUDIES IN SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 
Edited by W. J. ASHLEY, M.A. 
Price 2s. net each volume. 


Environment and Efficiency: a Study in the Records 
of Industrial Schools and Orphanages. By MARY 
HORNER THOMSON. 

The Social Policy of Bismarck: a Critical Study, with 
a Comparison of German and English Insurance 
Legislation. By ANNIE ASHLEY, M.A. (Birmingham). 

The Public Feeding of Elementary School Children. 
By PuyLuis D. WINDER. 


RAILROADS, RATES, and REGULATION, 
By Wivuiam Z. Ripcey, Ph.D., Harvard University. 
With 41 Maps and Diagrams. 8vo. 14s. net. 


“ One of the finest books that we have seen. There are no words on our 
part quite strong enough to recommend that this scholarly book should be 
in the hands of all those who place their money, or probably will be able to 
place their money, with profit into the transportation industries of the forty- 
six States of the North American Union."’—Investor'’s SUMMARY. 


ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS. By S. J. Cuap- 
MAN, M.A., M.Com., Professor of Political Economy and 
Dean of the Faculty of Commerce in the University of 


Manchester. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 

** An extremely able and well-arranged introduction to the whole subject, 
which should bring economics within easy reach of the upper forms of 
secondary schools.""—ATHEN#£UM. 

By the Same Author. 


OUTLINES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. S&vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE AGRARIAN PROBLEM IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By R. H. Tawney. §8vo. 
9s. net. 

“This book ought to become the standard treatise on an intricate and 
much misunderstood chapter of England's agrarian history,’’—Morninc 

Post. 
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THE HISTORY OF ORATORY IN PARLIAMENT. 
ROBERT CRAIG, M.A., D.D. Demy 8vo, 108. Gd. net. _ 
This is a book destined to take its place as the standard authority on oratory, 

and will fill a niche hitherto unoccupied. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF NIETZSCHE. 
G. CHATTERTON-HILL, Ph.D. 7s. 6d. net. 
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1806, at Mittau, where he had accompanied the royal exile, and where 
he spent his last days nursing the wounded French soldiers of Napoleon's 
first Russian campaign. 

It is unfortunate that the author has had to eke out the scanty 
materials of Edgeworth’s life with such a miscellaneous assortment of 
trimmings. There are reflections on Carrier (surely unnecessary since 
M. Lendétre has told the tale of the Noyades), and on Barére, upon whom 
Macaulay expended his record curse. The flight to Varennes is an- 
other tale we have heard before, and so is the death of the littleDauphin, 
and Edgeworth was in no way concerned with any of these. It would 
indeed be a fitting judgment upon purveyors of endlessly retold senti- 
ment if M. de Bonnefon made good his case that Louis XVII. did not 
die in the hands of Simon the cobbler, but lived to the respectable age 
of 68, taking a friendly interest in a Countess d’Apchier, and knowing 
better than to interfere in politics. Such as it is, the biography of the 
Abbé, with the familiar pictures of the Revolution thrown in, makes an 
undoubtedly thrilling book. There are numerous portrait illustrations 
and an admirable reproduction of a print of the Abbé, showing, with 
all its conventionalised treatment of the features, a strikingly hand- 
some man, intellectual and sensitive, of the best type the priesthood 
produces. 


The Flowery Republic. 


net. 


By Freperick McCormick. Murray. 15s. 

Mr. Frederick McCormick is an American newspaper correspondent, 
who has lived in China for twelve years, and who evidently has a good 
knowledge of its language and its modern literature. He does not 
possess the art of writing good journalese! These 460 large pages of 
solid print are an odd medley of personal observations, interviews, 
extracts from the native Press, interspersed here and there with the 
most inconelusive of conclusions. The impression left on one’s mind 
of the state of China is one of hopeless chaos, drifting steadily towards 
financial and, in the end, political subserviency to the “ four Powers 
whose territories completely surround her—Japan, Russia, Great 
Britain and France” (page 444). But, like all writers on China, Mr. 
McCormick cannot make up his mind as to what he really thinks about 
the Chinese. Sometimes he describes Chinese society as a welter of 
craft, cruelty and incompetence, at other times he talks of ‘* Chinese 
civilisation *’ with genuine admiration. What is really valuable in the 
book is the set of extracts from the native Press and the collection of 
admirable reproductions of cartoons and caricatures of contemporary 
events and personages, which, according to him, played so large a part 
in spreading revolutionary ideas. Certainly the cartoonists of Europe 
must look to their laurels. For grimness and wit, simplicity and 
picturesqueness of line, these Chinese drawings are unrivalled. If 
skilfully vitriolic abuse—literary ‘and pictorial—of the Government 
and its officials could bring about a satisfactory reformation of society, 
the Chinese Revolution ought to prove the most successful in the world. 


Confessions of a Tenderfoot: Being a True and Unvarnished Account 
of his World-Wanderings. By Ratrn Stock. Grant Richards. 
10s. 6d. net. 


The; Wanderlust gripped the author, picked him out of London, and 
tossed him over to Canada, where he ranched. Thence he was taken 
via ’Frisco to Fiji, of which he writes as of the Land of Lotus-eaters, 
and to various parts of Australia, finally to be settled down somewhere 
on the coast of Queensland as a pineapple-grower. His camera was 
always with him, and, we should say, a goodly dose of the journalistic 
instinct—the peculiar faculty for being on the spot when anything 
unusual was happening. There is considerable amusement to be 
derived from much of his recital, and some information of a highly 
varied nature: who, for instance, would have suspected that the 
Rocky Mountains hold peculiar attractions for peripatetic piano- 
tuners ? This is a thoroughly useless book, but a very enjoyable one, 
and admirably illustrated. 


Allan” Octavian Hume,” C.B. By Sir Wm. Weppersurn. 


Unwin. 5s."net. 


Fisher 


Two things give interest and value to Sir William Wedderburn’s 
little book—first, the personal story of a remarkable public servant and 
man of science, and secondly, the record of the foundation and develop- 
ment of the Indian National Congress. Allan Hume was the son of 
Joseph Hume, the voice of Bentham and Francis Place in the House 
of Commons, and for forty years the self-constituted watch-dog of the 
public purse. The younger man, a singular contrast to his father, 
went out to India in 1849. He was a district officer in the North-West 
when the Mutiny broke out eight years later, and readers of the delight- 
ful but now little read book, The Competition Wallah, may remember 
the notable tribute paid by Sir George Trevelyan to Hume’s bravery 
and humanity. In the years of reconstruction which followed the 


great upheaval he was active in promoting schemes for the greater 
efficiency of district administration and for creating an Agricultural 
Department ; but the influences of Simla were finally too much_for 
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him. He left the service in 1882, and thereafter devoted his energy 
and his immense knowledge of India to the organisation of the National 
Congress, which met for the first time in 1885. No Indian, Mr. Gokhale 
has rightly said, could have carried this task through. Hume, however, 
not only did it, but succeeded in enlisting the sympathy of Lord 
Dufferin and of many of his former colleagues in the Civil Service. In 
the meantime he had brought together in his house at Simla an un- 
equalled collection of Indian birds, on which he was the greatest living 
authority, and his years of retirement in England were divided between 
his work for the Congress, which he never relaxed, and the enthusiastic 
pursuit of botany. He died last summer, at 83, leaving a name more 
widely revered in India, perhaps, than that of any Englishman of his 
time. This little book, the work of an intimate friend and fellow 
worker, is a modest memorial of a man whose labours will long continue 
to bear fruit. 


The Case for the National Minimum. With Preface by Mrs. SipNEy 
Wess. The National Committee for the Prevention of Destitu- 
tion. Is. net. 


This admirable little handbook should be of great service to lecturers, 
writers, and others who are interested in the problems of Social Reform. 
It is divided into seven separate sections dealing with the Legal Mini- 
mum Wage, the Eight Hours Day, the Care and Education of Children, 
Housing Reform, Provision against Sickness, the Prevention of Un- 
employment, and the abolition of the Poor Law. These sections are 
rot complicated by any elaborate arguments; each represents a 
careful compilation by experts of the facts and figures, concisely and 
logically arranged, on which the programme of a “* Minimum Standard 
of Civilised Life for All” is based. “ The practicability and the 
efficacy of this policy of the National Minimum,” as Mrs. Webb says 
in her preface, “has been overwhelmingly demonstrated. What 
stands in the way of reform is, first, the lack of real desire to change 
the present conditions ; and, secondly, the extraordinary ignorance 
on the subject that prevails, even among people thinking themselves 
educated. This little book isan attempt to provide ‘ the powder and 
shot’ necessary to put an end to both of these anti-social defects.” 
\We wish that it could be made compulsory on all Members of Parlia- 
ment to read and digest it. Meantime we cordially recommend it to 
their constituents, in the hope that they will see that some of its lessons 
get through to Westminster. 


Mrs. Story’s Later Reminiscences. Maclehose. 10s. 6d.§net. 


The first part of these continued memoirs narrates affairs of ex- 
tremely limited interest. Mrs. Story’s innocuous gossip is not disdainful 
of such subjects as cookery, her servants, and her village disreputables. 
The latter part of the volume is, however, of far greater attractiveness, 
describing Dr. Story’s professorship at Glasgow University, his Modera- 
torship of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, and his 
career as Principal of the University. In these last capacities he and 
Mrs. Story came into contact with quantities of celebritics, but the 
anecdotes related of them are generally of the slightest, although not 
without a certain atmospheric suggestion. Sometimes, though rarely, 
a good story is told. There is a very pleasing one about a cobbler 
who disliked living in the same house as a sweep. His minister advised 
the cobbler: *“ Take your trouble to the Almighty, and leave it there ; 
you'll be sure to find comfort at the Throne.” Shortly afterwards the 
minister observed the coblLler still at the same house and apparently 
enjoying life. This was the reason: “ I took my case to the Almighty, 
I laid it before the Throne, and it’s a’ richt noo; the sweep’s deid.” 
Mrs. Story certainly possesses the art of putting herself into her work ; 
it is impossible to read her reminiscences without feeling very well 
acquainted with her. 


The Land of the New Guinea Pygmies. By Captain C.{G. Rawtine, 
C.1.E., F.R.G.S. Seeley, Service & Co. 16s. net. 


Captain Rawling was the surveyor in an expedition into Dutch 
New Guinea organised by the British Ornithologists’ Union. The 
pygmies were discovered only thirty miles from the coast, separated 
from it by a difficult belt of swamp and jungle. The actual difference 
in height between an average pygmy adult male and the men from 
Parinau, a few miles away from their region, was found to be about 
ten inches, the latter being approximately the same height as ourselves. 
No pygmy women were ever seen, their men appearing particula rly 


anxious to prevent a meeting. The book is in all respects a model of 


its type: the author does not weary his readers with complaints abou t 
e climate or his toothaches, and there are many excellent photo- 
' phic illustrations and a large map. 
a 
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BY 


C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY 


(Mrs. Walter Gallichan) 





408 pp. 7/6 net. 


FIRST REVIEW. 





“ As a stimulus to fundamental and fruitful thought concerning 
the Woman problem, we very heartily commend this remarkable 
book. . . . It is refreshing to turn from the trivialitics one too 
often hears in discussions about ‘ the Vote’ to such trenchant but 
broad-minded pleading for the emancipation of women. 
Every chapter abounds in challenges to thought, and we must 
thank a woman who has dared and cared to think and dared to 
say.’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSHOPS AND LIBRARIES. 


EVELEIGH NASH, 
36 King ‘Street, Covent Garden, London, 








STELLA MARIS 
STELLA MARIS 


by 
WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
6s. 


“ Written in Mr. Locke's sweetest style. . . 
Almost certainly will be his most popular work." 
—OBSERVER. 


“ A work of almost irresistible appeal." 
—Datry TeLcecrarn. 


“Mr. Locke has never written a story which wil! 
command a larger or more sympathetic audience.” 
—Datry Grapnic. 


“ The thunderstorm in the last chapter is, perhaps, 
the biggest thing Mr. Locke bas done. It stamps 
him as a great imaginative artist, for it gathers the 
whole drama into one superb sweep of passion.’’— 
Mr. JAMES DOUGLAS, in STAR. 


JOHN LANE The Bodiey Head Vigo St. 
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I advise you 


for that Indigestion—Flatulence— 
Acidity—to take a daily dose of 
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Do not tamper with your delicate 
digestive organs by seeking relief in 
drugs and palliatives. I know the action of drugs— 
know it from years of experience—and I say emphati- 
cally that you must remove the cause of indigestion 
before you can expect permanent relief. 


ic 2e—— 


Bragg’s Charcoal absorbs the m urities set up in the 
process of digestion—effete gases and waste matter— 
and passes them out of the system. It has no direct 
action on any organ of the body. Unlike drugs, it is 
never assimilated—cannot harm you—and you will not |! 
find it necessary to increase the dose. Y 


See 


—— SEE 



















Sold by all Chemistsand Stores. Powder, 2s. 
and 4s. per bottle; Biscuits, ]s., 2s. and 4s. 
per tin ; Capsules, 2s. per box ; Lozenges, 


Is. 1d. per box. 
| &&F Send this Coupon 


| For samples of five different 
| forms in which Bragg’s 


—l1 si 


To 
J. L. 
BRAGG, Ltd. 


14 Wigmore Street, 
LONDON, W. 
Please send me samples 
of Bragg’s Charcoal. I en- 
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|| Charcoal may be pleas- close 3d. postage. 
| antly administered. ee 
NS ee 
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Applications for Space should be made to— 
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Stage Copyright: At Home and Abroad. By Bernarp WELLER. 
Published by The Stage. 5s. 


A lucid and well-arranged exposition of law and procedure, with 
models of agreements, and the text of the various Statutes, Orders 
and Conventions relating to copyright. 


Sccial Powers: Three Popular Lectures on the Environment, the 
Press and the Pulpit. By Sir Henry Jones, LL.D., Litt.D. 
Maclehose. 2s. 6d. net. 


These lectures, delivered on various occasions, have, we are told. one 
, one 


purpose : “It is to help plain men to realise the significance of the 
invisible world of moral and social and religious facts, by which the, 
live.” If one common characteristic more than another emerges from 


these lectures it is an optimism pronounced to the point of seeing good 
in all things. We should imagine that when Sir Henry Jones delivered 
his speech on “ Journalism and Citizenship ~ to the Glasgow District 
of the National Union of Journalists, the guilty blushes of his audience 
must have made the hall uncomfortably hot. But the fiery ordeaj 
could not have been without effect, for the eloquence of Sir Henry 
Jones exalts and does not abrade the minds of lis listeners. 


THE CITY 


r I SHE sentiment of the investing public as displayed in 

connection with the new issues which are offered ta 

it from time to time is very capricious. For a 
certain period it will take all that is offered to it, with the 
possible exception of one or two outrageous issucs, and then, 
suddenly, a marked change occurs, and the public Ilcaves on 
the hands of the underwriters the greater part of every 
issue that is placed before it. This phase of sentiment has 
nothing to do with the merits of the investment itself, for it 
applies as much to the highest type of security offered as to 
those of more doubtful value. Thus, a few weeks ago, after 
a period during which the public responded very poorly to all 
offerings, it suddenly commenced to subscribe fully to most 
of the loans which were advertised. The £1,000,000 Argen- 
tine Government 5 per cent. loan issued at 99, the £250,000 
{4 per cent. loan of the City of Hobart issued at 1003, the 
£400,000 43 per cent. loan of the Province of Manitoba 
issued at 102, the £1,438,300 43 per cent. loan of the City 
of Montreal issued at 100, the £1,000,000 43 per ecnt. loam 
of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, which carrics the 
guarantee of the Province of British Columbia, and was 
issued at 99, and the £4,000,000 Sao Paulo 5 per cent. 
Debentures offered at 97, were cagerly applicd for and over- 
subscribed. Then suddenly the inclination of the public te 
subscribe disappeared, and such good securities as Buenos 
Ayres and Pacific Railway 5 per ecnt. Debentures issued at 
104}, City of Maisonneuve (Montreal) 5 per cent. Debentures 
issued at 109 (surcly a most attractive 5 per cent. invest- 
ment), the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 4 per 
cent. Debentures, which carry the absolute guarantee of the 
Indian Government, and were offered at 99, and the State of 
Bahia 5 per cent. loan issued at 93, all failed to meet with 
favour at the hands of the public. It must not be thought 
that all these loans remain in the hands of the underwriters, 
If they did financial business would soon come to a stand- 
still. The public gradually absorbs the holdings of under- 
writers, and in so far as it buys at something less than th« 
issuc price, it gets a portion —and sometimes ail—of the 
underwriters’ commission. 


* 


There are always some industrics which derive benefit from 
circumstances unfavourable to the many, but most people, 
I imagine, would find it difficult to instance off-hand an 
industry which benefited directly by the inereased cost of 
living. That some trades are gaining by reason of this 
factor is evidenced by the report of Van den Berghs, Limited, 
the great margarine manufacturing concern. ts gross 
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profits for 1912 were £345,400, an increase of £98,700 over 

those for 1911. The rise in the price of butter has vastly 

increased the demand for margarine and other butter 

substitutes, and this company is accordingly profiting 

thereby. Tt has raised its dividend from 17} to 25 per cent. 
s 


Van den Berghs, Limited, is in its inception and locale a 
Dutch concern, its principal factorics being in Rotterdam, 
although it also has a large factory at Cleve, across the 
German frenticr. It is one of a group of successful Dutch 
concerns owned by English companies. The Dutch are 
successful investors, and it appears surprising, therefore, 
that they should aliow these undertakings to go into the 
hands of British investors, the more so, seeing that there is 
no lack of capital in Holland. It so happens that these 
notes are being written in Amsterdam, so I have taken the 
opportunity of asking one or two Dutch financiers the 
explanation of this seeming anomaly. They say that the 
Dutch are very cautious in their investments, and that they 
have a dislike for assisting their own manufacturers to 
accumulate large fortunes. For my own part I think the 
explanation is still more to be found in a factor common to 
all peoples, which is that the unknown, or rather the distant, 
appeals more to the imagination than that which is familiar. 
If you travel day by day on a railway you cannot get 
enthusiastic with regard to it. You know too much about 
it. Let it be a railway in Spain or Argentina, and there is 
room for the imagination. What would appear extravagant 
anticipations to the man on the spot seem reasonable 
estimates to the forcigficr. And both usually err, the local 
man in his conservatism and the foreigner in his optimism. 


se ws 
a a 


During the past few months of political disturbance, 
when money has been scarce on many occasions in the 
financial centres of the world, Holland has almost invariably 
been a notable exception, money in Amsterdam having 
been abundant, and new issucs having gencrally been better 
reeccived there than in other European centres. The 
explanation, I think, is to be found in the great prosperity 
of the Dutch colonial possessions. Java, and the Dutch 
Indies generally, produce vast quantities of tea, coffee, oil, 
tobacco, rubber, and other commodities much in demand, 
the prices of most of which have risen enormously, with the 
result that most of the colonial companies have been able 
to pay higher dividends. Many of them also sold estates to 
British company promoters at the height of the rubber 
boom, at priccs beyond the wildest dreams of their pro- 
prictors. A surprisingly large proportion of the Dutch 
public lives wholly, or in part, upon revenues derived from 
investments in the Dutch Indies (by the way, when a 
Dutchman syexks of ** India ” he refers to these possessions ; 
our India he calls “‘ British India *’), and this may account 
in a large measure for the unmistakable prosperity of 
Holland at the present time. 

we x 


Like ourse!ves—possibly even more in preportion to their 
population the Dutch are ecarricrs to the world, and the 
huge profits derived from their shipping industry have also 
contributed to the gencral prosperity. Everywhere, at The 
Hague, Hilversum, and Amsterdam itsclf, where the rentier 
class congregate, one sees building operations in progress, 
fine villas being constructed to mect the ever-increasing 
demand. Small wonder, therefore, that American and other 
financicrs are hungrily turning their gaze upon this little but 
wealthy country. In fact, I am here myself! 

Eur Davirs. 


THE CURE OF CONSUMPTION. 


Success of “The Alabone” Treatment. 





During the last twelve months, methods for the cure of con- 
sumption have been placed more prominently before the public 
than in any previous epoch of the world’s history. More especially 
has this been so in the case of sanatoria, but unfortunately statistics 
which have been put forward by these institutions purposely to 
show their curative value, have on analysis by the most distin- 
guished men, been declared erroneous and misleading. 

There is, however, a book, the forty-seventh edition of which 
has just been issued, which from cover to cover is full of highly 
valuable information, in addition to which it offers the chance of 
cure to those who are unfortunately afflicted with this disease. It 
is entitled The Cure of Consumption, price 2s. 6d. post free, and 
written by Dr. Edwin W. Alabone, of Highbury Quadrant, London, 
N., who for more than forty vears has made a speciality of con- 
sumption, and has probably had more cases pass through his hands 
than any other living physician. His treatment, known over the 
world as “ The Alabone Treatment,” has been instrumental in 
restoring to perfect health some thousands of cases, a very large 
percentage of which had been pronounced utterly hopeless by our 
leading Chest Specialists, whilst others had been sent home from 
Sanatoria to die ; there can be no manner of doubt as to the bona- 
fides of these cases, seeing that they are attested to by many well- 
known physicians, divines, and men of the highest standing in the 
world of literature and art. Moreover, a considerable number of 
cures reported are those of medical men themselves who had been 
compelled to relinquish their practice, but who, after adopting this 
treatment, were enabled to resume their work, they being per- 
manently cured. The same can be said of members of the legal 
and other professions. ‘The late Bishop of Gloucester, Dr. Parker, 
and many others of the clergy were strong supporters of Dr. Alabone’s 
method, and did all in their power to get it universally adopted, 
having seen case after case recover. Dr. Alabone himself made a 
most generous offer to the Brompton Hospital which, for some 
unknown reason, was rejected ; thousands of the poorer class of 
sufferers thereby being debarred the chance of cure which might 
have been placed at their disposal. It seems ineredible, but the 
fact remains. 

The mere recital of the testimonies of a vast number of sufferers 
who have been restored to perfect health does not, however, with 
many persons bring conviction. It may, therefore, be well to 
place before our readers the actual and spontaneous testimony of 
some of these cases. In doing so, we would first mention the cases 
of physicians themselves, and from an immense number of such, 
we quote the following : 

* Srr,—It is my honest opinion that no treatment—open air 
medicinal, dietetic, or otherwise—is comparable to the inhalation 
treatment adopted by Dr. Alabone for the actual cure of con- 
sumption. I speak from experience in cases coming under my 
observation, and, for the sake of suffering humanity, I do think 
it a very great pity that Dr. Alabone’s method does not find its way 
into all our hospitals and sanatoria where consumption is made a 
speciality. “ Yours faithfully, 

“* ____.. M.D., L.R.C.P., ete.” 

It is satisfactory to be able to record the fact that a considerable 
number of physicians have adopted this treatment with their 
patients and have obtained from it the most satisfactory results 
results, we venture to allirm, which have been attained by no 
other system known. 

Nurses at Sanatoria and Hospitals who were stricken down by 
Phthisis, and who, after undergoing open-air tieatment, were 
pronounced incurable, have been cured and resumed their usual 
avocations. 

We feel we cannot do better than recommend those of our readers 
who have any interest in the matter to procure a copy of his work, 
The Cure of Consumption, and after reading it judge for themselves 
as to its value. They may, however, be perfectly sure that in 
placing themselves under this treatment they will be adopting the 
best chance of cure that can at present be offered. 


The Cure of Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, and Other Diseases 
of the Chest, by Edwin W.  Alabone, M.D.Phil., 1D).Se., 
ex-M.R.C.S.Eng., Lynton House, Highbury Quadrant, London, 
N. It is illustrated by numerous cases pronounced * incurable ” 
by the most eminent physicians. Now in its forty-seventh edition, 
171st thousand, and can be obtained for 2s. 6d., post free. Other 
works by the same author : Testimonies of Patients, with Comments 
on the Open-Air Treatment, price 1s. ; Infamous Conduct, price 6d. ; 
low the Cure of Consumption is Suppressed, price 1s.; and Facts 
Regarding the Open-. tir Treatment, price 1s. 
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-—— Mr. Fleight 


The success of “ Mr. Fleight ” has rapidly justified the predictions contained in the early 
reviews. “Mr. Fleight” is being read. “Mr. Fleight” is being talked about, and 
Mr. Hueffer’s new book has now passed into the select company/of novels that people buy. 


“A curious, almost freakish, production, fall of odd “Certainly this is a novel about which people will 
people and unexpected turns... a clever satire and a | talk for some time to come, for Mr. Hueffer is both 
lifelike story of modern men and women.”—The Times. ingenious and witty.”—T7he Standard. 





“*Mr. Fleight’ is very entertaining, and the innumer- 
able little pictures that enrich it are full of colour and 
clever movement . . . this gift of seeing our daily prosaic 


“The book is painfully convincing, and of course 
everyone is busy hanging labels round the necks of all 
the characters.”—“ Lady Betty,” in The Gentlewoman. 


life as a dazzling fairy tale is highly original, and one not 
met with outside the German Romantic School.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


“Mr. Hueffer in this brilliant story is at his very 
"—-Dundee Advertiser. 








August Strindberg 2: 


A volume of Fairy Stories entitled “In Midsummer Days,” just published, show Strindberg 
as an artist and an idealist. They do not resemble current sentimental “Fairy Stories,” 
they deal with everyday subjects, transfiguring them like Hans Andersen stories. But 
they are no more mere imitations! of Hans Andersen than were Oscar Wilde’s 





beautiful stories. 


“We have noted the resemblance to Andersen. Might 
not this which we quote simply to make our point have 
come straight from the pages of the immortal Dane. . . 
he is original and great, and the English public ought not 
to be left in ignorance of his art.”—Globe. 


“ Strindberg at his cleverest and best, and those who 
are interested in his work should make a point of getting 
this book.” —Observer. 

“ They sparkle with flashes of his rare humour.” 

The Sketch. 
“In this atmosphere even the solitary heart of 
Strindberg is at peace.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





Steps to Parnassus °° 


The new volume of parodies by Mr. J. C. Squire will strengthen his reputation. Amongst 
other miscellaneous diversions it includes a series of parodies of eminent dramatists, a 
comprehensive text book for poets, and last, but not least, a long parody of Mr. Masefield’s 


poems. 


“Nothing is perhaps more difficult to write than a 
parody that really burlesques the spirit and style of the 
original. . . . Mr. Squire is really an expert ‘parodist, 
and his literary caricatures are almost appallingly clever.” 

Daily Express. 


“He has a unique gift for reducing to utter absurdity 
the most venerated of superstitions . . . he has added to 
the gaiety of life. As a parodist his position is now 
secure. He claims a place with such writers as Calverly, 
and J.K.S., and Owen Seaman.”—New Witness. 





The Party System. a 


A Shilling Edition of Messrs. Belloc and Chesterton’s notable book, “The Party System,” is now on sale at all 
bookstalls and bookshops. “A vigorous, and in the main accurate, exposure of the present methods by which 
Parliamentary government is carried on.”—Lord Robert Cecil in the Morning Post. 





READY _SHORTLY. 





The Sentence of Silence 


Reginald 


Kaufman 


A new and terribly truthful novel by the Author of “ The Daughters of Ishmael.” 





HOWARD LATIMER, LTD. 


10 Great Queen Street, London. 
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